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THE SWORD AND THE TROWEL. 


A Monthly Magazine. 
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| * 


+ unsparingly against the errors of the times. 
Tabethacle, but j 


Edited by C. H. SPURGEON. 
Price 3a. Yearly Vols. 5s. 


3 egal the movements of the Tabernacle and its Institutions, but also touches upon a great variety of interesting themes. 
a . Tt commands a large and influential body of readers. 


It commands a large circulation among almost all classes of Christians, and asa religious periodical ‘it now occupies a position second to 
ssnone. It records the works of faith and labours of love which are the honour of the various sections of the church, 
= It is an accurate record of the religious movements which. emanate from the Metropolitan 


Cases for Binding, 1s. 44. 


SONITIOH 


and.it contends. most 


le, but its advocacy is far from being confined within that area. As an earnest defender of the voluntary principle, it strives to draw 


* out thesympathies of the people, and to educate them to give freely to Christian enterprises ; sa 
ity- may more. than supply its place. No pains will be spared to render bg 


that as the: system of endowments and State 





Magazine growingly worthy of the widest circulation. 
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Paternoster 


NO LEAD, 


Mineral, Spirituous, or Poisonous 
Ingredients are to be found in 


ROWLAND 


MACASSAR. 
OIL, 


which for eighty years has been 
known to be the best and safest 
preserver and beautifier of the hair, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DR. SMITH’S 


TONIC “PURIFYING MIXTURE 


C ~ Y 
AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAN 

INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 
TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE is Nature's Positive Remedy 
for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, 
Old Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore Throat, 
&e. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
and Restores Health. 

ONE 11s. Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will 
prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of the Invalid, who 
may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure, 

Sold in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 11s. each. _Notr.—The r1s. Bottle 
contains as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one ris. Bottle is 
sufficient-to Cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had 
Direct FROM THE LAporarory, by sending the amount in Stamps 
or Postal Order. , 
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or Wine of Life, 
the 
GREAT HEALTH 
RESTORER. 
- Prepared from 
; the Prescription 


of a celebrated 
London Physician. Is invaluable for giving Tone to the 
Stomach, Strength to the Nerves, Activity to the Liver, 
Purity and Kichness to the Blood, and relief in the most 
Stubborn Cases of Indigestion, being equally beneficial 
to both Sexes. Children take it most readily. 


PRICE 2/9 and 4/6. 





To. be had ONLY of Leading Chemists, or direct from 
the Proprietors— 


HOLDEN & Co., 6, Pilgrim Street, 


(ONE DOOR FROM LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.) 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price rs. 1$d., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) 2s. od., 
by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious. 
They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 
Skin of Blotches, and purify the Blood ‘They never give cold, 
MAW BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 
Bowels with comfort and safety. “* EspECIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 
CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE.” 
Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTER. = 
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BLOOD MIXTURE. jis 
ft = 
Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” 3 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER §° 
‘ Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 4 


cause arising. For Scrofula, i Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood * 
5 us 


Diseases, its effects are marve! y 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 


In bottles, 28. h, and in-casesofs ix times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
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ZULULAND AND GETEWAYO. 





**I know what it is,’ he an” 
swered ; ‘this honey is made 
from euphorbia flowers, which 
aré very poisonous.” “This ex- 
planation made me feel exceed- 
mgly uncomfortable, but I 
elicited from him that there was 
not much danger, as the“ maas 
taken with. it would neutralise 
the effect of the poison. Directly 
he mentioned poison, I dived 
into. the packs and pulled out a 
bottleof ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
and emptying a quantity into 
two pannikins, filled them up 
with water, and several times 
repeated the dose; in a few 
hours’ we were considerably 
better.—‘‘ Zululand and Cete- 
wayo” (p. 139). by Capt. W. R. 
Ludlow, rst Battalion R. V. 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment 


** What on earth shall I take 
to Zululand ?” asked my friend, 
T-replied, “If you take my ad- 
vice—and it’s that of am old 
traveller—you'll not budge with- 
out a few bottles of ENO, even 
if you leave half your kit be- 

ind. I never am without these 
salts, and, please the pigs, never 
intend to be.” On his, return, I 
inquired, ‘Well, how about 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT?” “My 
dear fellow, it was the best ad- 
vice you ever gave’; they’ saved 
me many an illness ; and when 
] left Tuegla I sold the remain- 
ing bottles for ten times the 
original price!” —Lteut.-Coé. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream out not the raging torrent. 
Wwrar EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, 


effective, and palatable remedy, such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onset! For this is the time. _ With very little 
trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts, I-feel I cannot 
sufficiently impress this important information upon all Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in 
any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S FRUIT SALT be your 
companion, for under any circumstances its useyis beneficial andynever can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, fre- 
quently without any warning a are suddenly-stized with lassitade, disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain 
in the forehead, dull aching of the back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c., then your whole body is out of order, 
the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end ; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will 
answer the very best end, with a “aapecetd assurance of doing good in every case and in nocase any harm. The pilot can so steer and direct’as 
to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling well is, ‘I will wait and see, perhaps I 
shall be better to-morrow ;’ whereas, had a supply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous 
results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 





prises, as untimely death? 


ENO's FRUIT SALT.—‘ After suffering for nearly two 

and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything, and spending much money with- 
out finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 
doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health ; andiothers I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
‘ood health for years—Yours most truly, RosertT HuMPHREYsS, 
Bost Office, Barrasford.’ 


EBYXo’s FRUIT SALT.—‘From a town in British Guiana, 
South America, December sth, 1878. J. C. Eno, Esq., Lon- 
don. Sir,—After two years’ trial of your excellent FRUIT SALT, 
I can safely say that it has saved me much misery from colonial 
fevers, indigestion, and an impaired appetite, to which I have been 
subject during an eleven years’ residence in the tropics. It is in- 
valuable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness and a relief 
from the other ailments of life aboard ship; and, for myself, I would 
as soon think of going a voyage without a toothbrush as my bottle 
of FRUIT SALT. With ordinary care it does not get hard and 
caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid 
climates, and this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respect- 
fully, W. J. B. .P.S.—If you choose to make use of this, or any 
part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or 
you may use the initials.’ 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar 
of Collerly—‘I have used your FRUIT SALT for many 
years, and have verified your statements. The thanks of the public 
are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering 
humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to the world!’ 
HE ART OF CONQUESTIS LOST WITHOUT 
THE ART OF EATING.—DINNER ENGAGEMENTS. 
-STIMULANTS.—TOO RICH FOOD.—LATE HOURS.— 
INSUFFICIENT EXERCISE.—EXCITEMENT, &c.—A gen- 
tleman writes :—‘ When I feel out of sorts I take a dose of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT one hour before dinner, or first thing in the persiag 
The effect is all I could wish.’ How to enjoy good food that would 
otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or disordered stomach—use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought before 
the public and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise, an ingenuity 
that, employed in, an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit..—Apams. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES, .HOW TO 
PREVENT DISEASE, 





AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilized country. Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule-is marked 
‘“*ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations... Sold by ali Chemists, 


Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT f 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. 0: ENO’S PATENT. 












LAMPLoOoUGEH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Effervescing and Tasteless. z 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickne3s, Indi 


stion, Constipation, Lassitude, Heartburn, and 


Colds, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 


Prickly Heat, 

Dr. MORGAN :—‘‘It furnishes the blood with its 
lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—“ I found it act as a specific in my 
“experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


-pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 


Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 


great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—"‘T used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent SULTING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL 


NG CHE 


MIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





PERFECTION! 


A Perrect MARKING Ink WitHouT 
EAT. No TROUBLE. 


WALTON’S 





Claims to be the only successful pre- 
paration possessing the above advant- | Post free for 83 
ages for Writing, Etching, or Drawin stamps. 


on Linen, Calico, &c. It can be u 






with any clean stamp or steel pen, and 
cannot be removed without destroying 
the fabric. 

*s* Invaluable to Hotels and Laun- 
dries. Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/._ Post 
free for 13 stamps. Sold by Chemists 
and Stationers, &c. 





of spurious imitations. 


PURITY! 


Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting the 
Sea-side will fin 


WALTON’S 
“FLORA NIGRA”|KALODERMA 


SIMPLICITY! 
ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


WALTOW’S ARGENTINE 


Will Re-silverall kinds of Plated Goods 
on Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., 
such as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, 

Urn Taps, Trinkets, &c. 
Invaluable for re- | Price 15. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post free 
moving Tan, Freckles, for 21 stamps. Also 


Sunburn, Pimples, Blotches, WALTOWS AURINE, 








Eczema, Erysipelas, Scurvy, | 4 Solution of Gold for Re-gilding 
and all disfigurements (natural or | cheap Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 
accidental) on the face, neck, arms, and | SolidGold. When ladies ge 
hands. It is delightfully cooling, healing, and “4 
refreshing after the ride, promenade, or drive, and and ss. 6d. Post free for 33 stamps. 
heat of the ballroom. Detection impossible. Beware | Sold by Silversmiths, Chemists, and 


Silver Trinkets into Gold, this will 
found most convenient. Price 2s. 6d. 





Ironmongers. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3, Upper Hill Street, Richmond, 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition. | Just Out, post free, 15. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. “ More valuable than ever.’”-—Vide Public Press. 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
7 remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pepelen and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 

loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. od. per box. 











NOW READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 
splendidly coloured and come interesting Gospel Sgn fee 
about 14 by 17 inches) entit Pou of Love and Grace,” by 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 


THE BEST SKIN SOAP. 
E. HOWARD'S 


TAR & SULPHUR SOAP, 


REMOVES 
Pimples, Blotches, Discolorations, Roughness, 
and Skin Eruptions. 











In Boxes containing Three Tablets, 1s. ; Post Free for 
15 stamps, or Sample Tablet sent for Six stamps, of the 
Maker, E. HOWARD, Chemist, 184, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. 


Sold by all Chemists. Wholesale of W. Mather, London 
and Manchester. 





HOLLINGS & BROOK, General Advertising Contractors and Agents, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, receive Advertisements for “The Sword and 
the Trowel” and “The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit,” and also insert 
Advertisements in all the London and Country Newspapers and Magazines, 
on the lowest terms, 
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*‘ This is no place for you, you must come home,” 














ALINE VINE; OR, UNRAVELLED TOO LATE. 








Aine Vine; or, UNRAVELLED Too Late. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘‘SELINA’S STORY,” 
“ LaurA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE UNRAVELLING. | his request, and drew up the blind. The 
red light fell on his face with an unearthly 
** Dying for my _ radiance, perhaps a reflex of that glory which 
Pink and white! Fak ac . : a 3 
Zu ? should rest upon him where there is no 
Can’t we touch these bubbles then site I et 
1S . 


But they break ? ‘ : ‘ . . 
“Why did you come ?” I said to him. 


* 
M | “I could not help myself. I presumed 
} 


“Can such a drop of ‘ woe’ 
Quench the great strong soul in those eyes, 
Say no, 
To that pale’s magnificent come and go?” 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


on my own strength. Is she ill because I 
left her ?” and as, when in the vigour of life, 
| his truthful eyes rested on me as if they 
| would sift through the slightest evasion. 
“She loved you,” I said, “ but she feared 
you, and it was that made her so reserved. 
daunt. Let no one intrude] Repentance came to her when she knew you 
here,” and she retired. Then | were ill; though, indeed, she had known it 
awe-struck I kneeled beside | from the sorrowful moment when you parted 
the bed and looked upon the glorious earthly | from her. She wanted to atone; she tried 
tabernacle which, in all its symmetry and | to write one night her confession to you, but 
beauty, was to be dissolved. Was that strong | failed, and the next day she was not con- 
fabric crumbling away because a child had | scious.” 
raised her hand against it? I had seen him in “And must I die with this secret still 
the glory of his manhood. Oh, it was hard to | between us? Oh, if I could once more see 
see him thus! Cut down as the grass, as the | her; if I could forgive and bless her before 
flower of the field! His breath came feebly | I die! She will not die, will she? She will 
up as the smoke of the smoking flax. The| not die, for my sake?” 
voice that rang out in its mirth and in its| “Oh, Mr. Adrian, for my sake, I hope she 
seriousness whispered now low and plain-| will not! For her own, she can never be 
tively as the last sounds from a broken reed. | happy here if you are taken.” 
Death in all his majesty was approaching,| “Is there no way of getting at this 
and the strong man bowed himself, though | miserable secret? Is the barrier between us 
the soul willed not to leave her beauteous | an eternal one? Oh, she must be mistaken! 
mate, so perfect had been the harmony | Surely, surely, if she revealed it we should 
between them, but fluttered within his bosom | be at peace, and I should die in the calm 
and looked vividly out from his eye. Though | certainty that the whiteness of my blighted 
the intellect was still strong, and would burn | flower had never been impaired.” 


brightly to the last, though the ties of earth) ‘“ Mr. Adrian,” I said, “it is my belief that 


were not loosened, nor the aspirations after | Mélanie knows. Shall we send for her ?” 
God and holiness perfected, though the marks| —_“‘ Yes, she knows. Since Aline was already 
of decay on the earthly ruin were not of | willing to tell me, send Robert for her, Emily. 
time, and the soul did not yet pine for her| Tell him to make her come.” I did so, and 
entrance into immortality. Death was ap-|then returning to him said, “Why do you 
proaching to “loose the silver cord,” to break | suppose that she knows, Mr. Adrian?” 
ithe golden bowl, to gather the young ripe| “I hope I have not betrayed her. It was 
fruit with them that sleep. ‘The drooping | one day near the church, I think, I met with 
eyelids must soon close for death, and ever| her. She reproached me for my absence 
-and anon through the parted lips the life- | from Ocean Shell in a way which led me to 
blood oozed away. I wiped his clammy |ask her if she knew the reason of it. She 
brow. | admitted that she did, and attempted, in her 
““My sweet friend,” he murmured. He | French fashion, to vindicate Aline, saying 
looked to the light. ‘ Put it out, I shall not | that she was as pure as an angel, but so 
see another setting-sun.” I complied with | young I ought to overlook a little indiscretion. 
VOL. XV. : 42 





1 EAVE me, my mother ; I wish 
to be alone with Miss Mor- 
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She admitted that Aline had had a sailor- 
lover, but she was sure she had never loved 
him as she now loved me. I interrupted 
her to ask his name, but she refused to tell 
me. She said I was leading her on to betray 
confidence, which perhaps, inadvertently, I 
was. I was very much surprised that she 
had volunteered such remarks, but excused 
her on the score of her evident anxiety on 
Aline’s behalf. Next time I saw Aline it 
was tp reproach her with falsehood. But I 
must not talk till she comes,” he said; “I 
must be careful of my words.” 

Then Mélanie really was mixed up with 
this sad estrangement. I trembled for Mr. 
Robert’s success in bringing her to us, and 
swiftly as he executed his commission the 
silent minutes crawled slowly over the stretch 
of sickening suspense. 

I shall never forget her that evening as 
she entered the room. A shawl hung loosely 
about her, her eyes bright and shifting with 
preternatural excitement, and her face flushed. 
She tore off her large straw hat, and her 
black hair fell in heavy masses over her 
agitated face, dark as her own dark soul. 
She came round to Mr. Adrian and put her 
hand in his. 

* Do you know what I want of you?” he 
said, searchingly. She made no answer, but 
her eyes shifted and then drooped. “I want 
you,” he said, “‘if it is in your power, to clear 
to me the reputation of Aline Vine. As a 
dying man, I adjure you to tell me the truth. 
You will do her no wrong, for had she been 
reasonable but another day, she would have 
written to me all that I wanted to know.” 
With a short, sharp cry she sank beside the 
bed. She buried her face in the curtains, and 
told her story in her own language, in hurried, 
but in suffocating tones. 

“ Yes, I will tell you,” she said. ‘No spot 
rests upon Aline Vine. If she has wronged 
you it has been under my influence. I was 
her friend, once . I was her friend 
till . till I knew you, Mr. Adrian, and 
then I turned to be her enemy. I watched 
and waited for the time when I could come 
between you and set you far apart; but Aline 
did not know. She thought I adored her. 
So I did, till my love for you made me feel 
that she was in my way, and then... . 
But I was no fool. You never saw that I 
cared for you. Still less did she suspect it, 
and so she confided to me what she confided 
to no one else, and I used her secrets against 
her. Aline Vine thought herself superior to 
influences; she was not superior to mine. 








When it became my wish to influence her, I did 
it easily ; but, oh! I did not mean to kill her. 
I pitied her, sometimes, while I did my work. 
Long I watched you. You had many quarrels, 
but they did not estrange you, and still you 
overlooked everyone when she was near you, 
and that made me desperate. At last the 
occasion came. You know you did not come 
back with her from Sheerness. She was by 
herself, she was in the saloon, she was in her 
trouble, and would not speak to me. Then 
I sat beside her, I wept with her, I entreated 
from her her secret, and she told it me.” 

“You,” she said, ‘who have suffered in 
the eyes of others from a father’s profligacy 
and a mother’s publicity” (her mother had 
been an actress) “will not love me less because 
on my name has fallen a reproach.” 

She paused, being out of breath, and then 
continued more slowly. 

“That man, Mr. Adrian, you saw on board 
the ship, was not her lover ; he was her own 
brother.” 

“Her brother! Impossible!” I exclaimed. 

‘She believed it though, Miss Mordaunt. 
She said she had stood beside a grave, and 
had sat at moonlight alone with a torch 
keeping watch, she thought, over her brother’s 
coffin ; but it was all a mistake. Harry Vine 
was not drowned. Another slept in his 
parent’s grave, but he—you know the rest 
Mr. Adrian. Then she said she would not 
tell Miss Mordaunt, it would break her heart. 
The smile would never be seen upon her face 
again ; and when I knew that, a thought came 
into my mind, a temptation, I had no power 
to resist. I said, ‘Shall you tell Mr. 
Adrian?’ ‘He will insist upon it,’ she replied. 
Then, through her very fear of you, sir, I 
worked upon her mind. I reminded her of 
your indomitable pride, how you gloried in 
the untarnished honour of your ancestors. I 
represented to her that you might comfort her 
under her present sorrow, but you would 
assuredly forsake her in the end, choosing 
rather to marry where the family honour was 
unsullied. And she believed me ; her pride 
revolted. She rose; she said, passionately, 
that she would never put it in your power. 
Then, too, you had roused her by leaving her 
and thinking unworthily of her at the first 
Oh, sir! she never got over that. She was 
very proud. She could not brook a slight or 
an injustice from one she loved. Her first 
wish, when she woke from the swoon, was to 
tell you, and to get you to take her to the ship 
again and see if anything could be done to 
help and raise her brother before Miss 
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life. But you deprived her of that only chance, 
and when you saw her she defied you, feeling 
more sore on that account than on any other. 
So you lost patience with her, but still you 
refrained from unkind accusation. She told 
you that man was not her lover, and you did 
not profess to disbelieve her. Every now and 
then your indignation changed to tenderness. 
That disappointed me, and I meditated a 
bolder stroke. I would give you reason to 
think that her statement was a falsehood, for 
I knew the mischief that would do. 1 knew 
how particular, how fastidious you were, how 
jealous for the truth. I believed you could 
forget all love for a woman you thought false. 
Well, the opportunity came. I met you and 
I talked with you, and under the appearance 
of sympathy for her, I seemed innocently to 
betray the fact that she had had a sailor 
lover.” 

“You double of Iago! And was that wholly 
false ?” 

“ What put it in my head was some foolish 
things she once told me about Captain 
Amantelli. You have heard of him, perhaps. 
I made a handle of what she told me, and it 
succeeded ; for next time you saw her, you 
were cruel, so she said, but she did not repeat 
tome your words. Only that you were unjust, 
and you had roused her. I can tell you no 
more, Mr. Adrian. Is it such a crime that 
I have loved you? It is but through my 
love for you that I have sinned. Now, if 
I live on, I live with a hell in here, in my 
bosom. Oh, do not give me your curse to 
add to my torments !” 

And from that dying pillow arose an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry. It startled Mélanie till 
she rose upon her feet. She bent over him 
her scarlet face, but he turned away from her. 

“Oh, my little martyred girl! my hoped- 
for bride! must I die and leave her with my 
harshness unatoned, without expiation, with- 
out one word of renewed trust and confidence 
and love ?” 

“* What have I done?” wailed Mélanie. 

‘‘What have you done? Oh, girl! ask 
that within the circle of Sinai. You will see 
it written in thunders visible upon the peak. 
You have borne false witness. You have 


betrayed with a kiss. Under the influence | 


of your own ill-regulated passions, passions 
which I never meant to call forth, you have 
destroyed the sweetest and fairest being that 
ever crossed your path. She pitied your 
loneliness in the world. She reached out her 
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Mordaunt knew that the dead had come to land stung her. Oh, girl! this is what you 


have done, wantonly and cruelly you have 
done it!” 

Exhausted he laid back upon his pillow, 
the drops of a strong mental agony large upon 
his brow. She stood at his side weeping and 
sobbing, pitifully but weakly. Presently a 
thought struck him, he tried to speak but 
| failed. I gave him water through a sponge, 
| and he revived. 

“How then did she account for the name? 
Did she tell you that I had sifted it out ?” 

“Ves, she told me that for one moment 
she had hoped when you called him John 
Benson, but so firm was she in the conviction 
that she had seen her brother, that the very 
next moment she felt sure that the name was 
}an alias.” 

Another minute he lay thinking ; then he 
spoke low, I listened. 

** A less pure nature would have taken ad- 
vantage of that to get out of the dilemma ; 
would have explained the circumstance away 
| as a delusion.” 
| “Oh, Mr. Adrian ; believe me,” I said, “it 
{was a delusion. Henry Vine was drowned. 
| The identity of the dead body was established 
| by the clothes found on it ; the name in full 
| marked even on the shirt. It is a grievous 
| mistake on Aline’s part, but it is one. Be- 
| sides if Henry Vine were still living all these 
| years of service must have altered him be- 
| yond the possibility of an immediate and 
certain recognition. I will confess that even 
| this dreadful possibility occurred to my mind. 
| | ventured to suggest it, but Aline repudiated 
| it in such a way and showed such agitation 
| that I was satisfied. I never dared allude to 
| it again.” 

“Yes,” said Mélanie, “ she told me of that. 
She felt a supernatural horror when you 
whispered it to her, like as when one sees a 
ghost. Verbally, she said, she did not lie to 
you, but she did in effect and in intention. 
Yet she could not feel sorry, for she was sure 
that, if there was a lie that God would forgive, 
it was that.” 

“Oh, poor child! poor child !” 

“ And to get this terrible sin off my con- 
science,” said Mélanie, ‘I must tell you one 
other thing. To keep her sister from being 
suspicious, she made use of me sometimes, 
and then I deceived her. The Good Friday 
she did not go to church she dared not go 
to post, and she entrusted me with a letter to 
Henry Vine, H.M. Avethusa, Sheerness. He 
was to reply to it under cover tome. It was 
written to assure him that she loved him as 
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truly as ever, that her sister and his friends 
should never know what she had seen and 
heard, and she tried to give him hope. She 
asked him if she could help him, and where 
she was to write to next. I destroyed the 
letter. I did not post it.” 

“Do you know whether she wrote again?” 

“She put some advertisements which he 
would understand in the papers. ‘That is to 
say, ifhesawthem. She also followed the ship 
to the next port and wrote to John Benson. 
The letter was returned to her through me, 
and with that she gave up hope. Her brother 
she said had cut himself adrift from his 
family, and he did not mean to have any- 
thing more to do with them. It was very 
bitter, but it could not be helped.” 

Bringing my face closer to Adrian’s I 
said :— 

“It is someone bearing his image, not his 
name, whom she has seen.” 

“For her sake, for yours, I hope so; but 
what is it to me? What I mean, in the way 
of my love? Strangely has my little girl mis- 
judged me. Why, let Aline Vine be what I 
believed her to be, and let that youth be her 
brother, and all through whose veins runs the 
same blood, felons and Magdalenes, I would 
nave stooped for her amongst the filth. I 
would have laid her in my bosom and known 
a lily flowered there. I would have defied 
the world to scorn her. Or had it been that 
she for their sakes must eat bread of bitter 
herbs and drink the waters of confusion, even 
then I would have claimed the right to share 
the desert fare with her ; to be under her ban 
and under her curse. Not all the reproach 
that kinsfolk might have brought upon her 
name would have been half so terrible to me 
as one falsehood from her woman’s lips.” 

And I knewit. Again a silence fell, broken 
only by an occasional sob from Mélanie. 

“‘Mr. Adrian, forgive me. The curse of a 
dying man will follow me through life.” 

“‘T have not cursed, mademoiselle,” he said. 
‘God forbid that I should. Could the law 
reach your case, mademoiselle, and it was in 
my power, I would not hand you over to its 
strong arm for punishment. I would neither 
put on my ermine as your judge, nor write 
my name within your jury-roll. No, your 
own conscience must condemn; God must 
judge you; He is more merciful than man. 
But, come, reproaches befit not the lips of 
the dying.” 

He put out his hand. She looked at it, 
wavered, and then drew near and took it. 

“I forgive you as fully and freely as I hope 








to be forgiven. Your confession is full and 
entire; further than that, it is not in your 
power to atone. Ask forgiveness of the girl- 
friend you have wronged. The consequences 
of your sin are terrible, but she is too great 
to withhold it. Most of all, ask forgiveness 
from God. Oh, if I, human and erring, 
can forgive, surely He is ready. You are 
young yet; may He deliver you from the 
evil power of sin; and hear me, made- 
moiselle, and be comforted. I do not 
exaggerate the mischief you have done. 
Though you sought to injure Aline Vine, 
and to weave strange webs around her, she 
was still a free agent. It was through the 
faults of her character that you influenced her. 
Her pride blinded her eyes; her wilfulness 
nerved her to go through as she had begun ; 
and I was impatient, and short-sighted, and 
unbending. All of us, then, have need of 
pity and forgiveness. Farewell on earth, for 
now I feel that I must ask you to leave me.” 

He put out his hand for a farewell pres- 
sure. She covered it with her tears and 
kisses, and then moved to the door. 

With a feeling of disgust, a desecration 
to that room of death, I turned my head 
away, when her eye caught mine. She 
stopped short. 

“Oh! you will not forgive me, I know. 
Aline will; but you will not, I know.” 

“Yes, she will,” said Mr. Adrian; “she 
can do no other. Tell her, Emily, that you 
forgive her.” 

“TI cannot; no, not if my soul’s salvation 
depends upon it,” I answered, and Mélanie 
quickly retired. 


* * * x * 


“Come nearer to me, Emily; let me have 
your hand.” 

“Yes, Mr. Adrian.” 

“Why Mr. Adrian? Might I not have 
been your brother ?” 

“Oh, that so many things that might have 
been are not! I’ve loved you as a sister, 
Adrian, my brother.” 

“I too have loved you, Emily. I never 
meant to take your child from you. No; I 
built my castle, or rather English home, my 
darling by my side, and you within the fire- 
side circle to make the home-picture perfect ; 
complete, wanting nothing.” 

“You did? Why, you could not have 
been kinder to your sister Miriam.” 

“And why should I have been kinder ? 
But you never knew Miriam. Oh, she was 
a grand girl! Her mother’s own child! I 
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could not even guess what influences had| “How long you exiled me,” she said, 
formed her soul. Influences of mountain| “when every moment was so precious.” 

and flood, of sylvan scene and pearly even-| ‘“ When I am gone, my mother, Emily, my 
tide, one might suppose. Such a majesty !} sister Emily, will tell you why, but not now. 
such a simplicity! such a sweetness! Both} Mother, one promise, I have told Emily to 
she and Robert inherited their complex, rich,| bring to you my chosen one, my hoped-for 
poetic natures from our mother. It must be! bride, Aline Vine. Oh, for my sake, love her, 
very late, but you will not leave me to-night, | cherish her, teach her submission to what she 





Emily.” | may esteem a dreary lot! Bid her call you 
‘“No, you need not fear. There is only; mother, and she will be a second Miriam to 
’ y | . 
one for whom I would leave you.” | you. Do you promise ?” 


“What will you say, when J am gone, to} “Promise? Oh, yes!” She kissed me 
Aline? Oh, tell her she was mistaken! Tell| hastily and then again bent over Adrian. 
her that though I left her in anger I loved} Calmly, submissively, but with infinite tender- 
her; that I died for love of her, and that} ness, she looked upon that faded form. She 


where I am going I shall love her still.” | had been told he would not live, though no 
‘Your legacy to her, then, is love?” one suspected that the end wassonear. The 


“Yes, She is young and strong, she may| excitement of the last hour had so shaken 
recover. ‘Tell her not to abandon herself to| him that the fiat was stamped on every fea- 
grief, but to mourn over me tenderly, saying, | ture ; but in her maternal yearning over him, 
with late justice, ‘Thy love for me was very | and in her strong faith burst forth an impas- 
wonderful ;’ to visit my grave sometimes and} sioned prayer, “Lord, if Thou canst heal 
sow sweet flowers there; to sit in the old} him, do.” 
church as she used when the moon, looking| His father and brother entered. After the 
through the east window, flung a silver glory | energy he had put forth, he lay weary, help- 
on the aisle’s stone floor, and play the music} less. Dr. Hay felt his pulse. When last he 
that I loved, ‘ Dona nobis pacem’ and ‘There | felt it, it had been, though fluctuating, very 
is a River.’ All this tell her to do, but not to| quick. 
break her heart ; not to quench the light that} ‘“ He is sinking,” he said, hoarsely and aside. 
is in her, or to silence the song that is on her) ** Oh, I did not think that it had been so soon. 
lips. She will not laugh as she used to do | Adrian, shall we send for Mr. Kepler?” He 
in the old times, but she must learn to smile | shook his head: “ Mother, pray.” 
through the rain and cloud, and if one worthy} We knelt down; and from that wrung 
of her should bid her to forget me, she must} mother’s heart went up as effectual an inter- 
forget in part.” cessory petition as any that ever beat upwards 

“Oh, Mr. Adrian, she never will!” to the Eternal Throne save ’mid the olives 

“The beautiful thing! The wonderful lof Gethsemane. For what like a mother’s 
little lady may yet find her mate. Children] prayer can compose us for our early slumber 
may yet cling round her neck and fasten on| or soothe us as we fall on our last long sleep ? 
her arms, and, it may be, I shall look down| Rising after her brief and agonized petition, 
and smile and approve ; her happiness dearer | she bent over him with her Monica face and 
to me then than her love for me could be.” | her yearning eyes. 

Again he paused. He was exhausting] “Is it well with my child? Is it well?” 
himself with words; he was hastening his “‘T have seen men as trees walking, but 
end; he was shaking out the last sands in| the dawn grows swiftly into perfect day.” 
his hour-glass, yet still his eye shone with| His father enquired, 
preternatural brightness. “ Would it not be a comfort to you to have 

“Comfort her when I am gone: comfort | the Communion ?” 
my mother. Bring Aline to her, and let her} ‘On the grave’s hither side, my dearest 
be to her as a daughter. She will teach her| father. Here the feast could only be partaken 
to be strong; not in her own strength, but|of in haste. The words of it are enough, 
in that that a sweet dependence on a higher|‘ Feed upon Him in thy heart by faith with 
power gives. Now bring my mother; she|thanksgiving.’” 
will not be far to seek.” “Tt zs enough,” said the mother. 

I drew down the blind. He had done} He looked languidly at her. Then his 
with the glories and symbols of earth. I relit | eyes closed and he slept. 
the lamp and called his mother. Calmlyshe| “In this sleep he may pass away,” whis- 
looked upon him. pered the father. 
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“Will he? Oh, but I cannot see the lad ‘his young and glorious manhood a sleeping 


die,” she exclaimed, wringing her hands. 

“You had better not,” he replied, in that 
dry, hard, tearless tone which tells of a grief 
that cannot find vent, but transforms itself 
into apathy. She left the room and did not 
return till she had conquered her emotion. 

Adrian revived. He looked in her face. 

“Don’t bury me in the family-vault ; bury 
me beneath the ash-tree near the church, and 
be kind to my little widowed girl and to 
Emily.” 

“Yes, yes. Is it still well ?” 

His smile answered her, but speech was 
costing too much effort, and again he slept. 
Once a name escaped his lips, “ Miriam ! ” 

Perhaps she was watching with us. We 
watched his sleep all through that night. 
Frequently he looked up and asked for water, 
then he slept again. His strength towards 
morning declined rapidly. Colder grew his 
hand in mine. The hours marched on. The 
dawn of another day dimmed our lamp. The 
spot whereon we stood was holy ground, and 
a great awe came over us, asif we too had 
heard the summons, “Come up hither, my 
beloved,” and the fall of angels’ feet and the 
spread and rush of wings. The eyelids 
opened. From those fading eyes the soul 
looked once more, looked startlingly, lovingly 
forth into the tender face that leaned so near 
to him. She, his mother, wet his lips with a 
sponge. He made an effort to speak. 

“My mother, God is love.” 

A divine smile mantled over his face, a 
brief spasm succeeded, and the soul obeyed 
her summons, and the divorced mate was all 
that was left to us of Adrian Hay. 

“ He is gone,” said the father, though that 
was left; for us this death is a mysterious 
thing, this separation of the soul from the 
body. Moses could. only see God through a 
cloud, and we can only see the soul through 
her veil; but with our human eyes we scarcely 
know which is the object of our love, the veil 
or the King’s daughter within, so subtly is 
she shrouded in it that we connect the beauty 
of the two. The soul, because of her divine 
essence, cannot nakedly be gazed upon, for 
have we not all known moments when she 
has looked out from it too strongly, and we 
have felt a fascinated dread, an awe, a shudder, 
and yet it was from dear eyes she looked, but 
we could not bear the thrill. 

“He is gone,” said the father, though his 
hand rested on the lips that had so often 
pressed his; though the brow of power was 
there in all its beauty; though he looked in 





image of his Maker, noble as the earliest of 
Creation’s lords. Yes, he was gone! Did 
the soul in her upward flight look back on 
the exquisite garment she had laid by? 
Perhaps she did, if the freed insect looks 
back upon the chrysalis. 

He is gone! The mother knows it. 

“Oh, Adrian! my firstborn! my beautiful 
boy! ‘Thou shalt wake up in His image ; 
He shall ransom thee from the power of the 
grave.” 

He is gone! Sunbeams glide where angels’ 
feet have been, but they will not wake him. 
He is gone! Little sister! little Aline! how 
shall we tell you! 


When they prepared him for the grave, 
they found on his bosom an ivory miniature. 
I saw it, and I remembered the afternoon 
that Aline sat over a large volume with 
dreamy, spiritual eyes, that seemed as if they 
listened to a prophecy. 

“So let it be,” I said; “it is his: we will 
not move it.” 


CHAPTER XLII.—A FATAL ATTRACTION. 


] COULD lay down my pen to-night in 

despair, in despair of completing that 
which I have begun. As I write I hear the 
passing bell, a fitting prelude for this page, 
for I know for whom it tolls, a maiden lowly, 
but as pure as her whose eyes look down 
upon me from the canvas on the wall. For 
long years she languished. She was weary, 
and through death she entered into rest. 

A black cloud hangs pall-like over Ocean 
Shell ; other spectral apparitions, like vapours 
borne about by the wind, driit towards it as if 
it were a harbour, or as if they answered to a 
captain’s call and listed at his side. ‘Their 
name might be legion, and their captain 
Abaddon, and the winds from the north pole 
that drift them on pale horses to bear them 
to fields where the vultures feed, or over the 
houses where famine reigns and where pesti 
lence marks its victims. They stretch blacker 
and closer towards the Channel. God save 
our coast, and the French from bleached 
corpses, and the wail of new-made widows, 
and the cry of orphaned children. I have 
shut out the overshadowed landscape, the 
black vault, and the grey relief of the horizon. 
It is not sadder than this page. If the dark 
clouds were to burst in balmy rains, they 
could not cool these scorched eyes, nor this 
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overheated brain, but in their sadness they 
harmonize, they harmonize well. 

Such a sunset as flooded the sea last 
evening would have distracted me and ren- 
dered my task impossible, but again I take 
up my pen, since what has been must not be 
suffered to perish. Where I mar the story in 
the telling, the sympathizing will bear with 
me, and they only will have patience with 
these pages. 

The shutters were shut, the blinds drawn, 
the face-cloth laid over the face of the dead 
before I left Dr. Hay’s. Robert Hay would 
not stir from the room of death, but stood 
over the beloved remains as if he would keep 
it always near him. 

‘Oh, Adrian! my brother! Death has 
surely missed his mark in dividing us, since it 
was not I he took. Never were two boys 
more to each other than Adrian and I.” Then 
under his breath—‘“ What will Jessie say when 
she knows ?” 

So his heart turned to Aer as a comforter. 
But Jessie was still far away among the 
Yorkshire hills, and a more distressed question 
to me was, ‘ What will Aline say ?” 

I returned home in a cab. It was a lovely 
morning. All nature was fresh and beautiful, 
and even the wintry sharpness of the breeze 
was grateful to my feverish brow and aching 
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not all three? Well might she say that her 
grief was a triple one. 

Sweet as was her sleep, I felt sure that she 
must die. If that, the only escape from her 
troubles, were denied to her, how could she 
endure the knotted scourge of self-reproach ? 
the sense that, in her mistaken notion of 
self-immolation, she had sacrificed another 
victim on the altar of her pride? that the 
harm she knew of and accepted was small in’ 
comparison to that of which she did not 
know. When she passed the grave of Adrian 
Hay, would not the very boughs of the ash- 
tree rustle with accusing whispers? Could 
she help the thought—“ He might not have 
been there but for me?” Would not even 
the mother’s pitying face, as she received her, 
say, ‘‘ Me have ye bereaved” ? 

O time! O life! O human hope! O law 
of mutability and change! what can ye not 
bring about when, on that morning of sun- 
shine and of singing birds, I could sit beside 
that angel-form, wishing that God in His 
mercy might take it from my embrace ! 

The desolation of the grave came over me, 
and I longed to lay down my burden of life 
with hers, that with her I might wake up to 
the blessedness of immortality. 

The nurse broke in upon these agonizing 





reflections by pressing me to eat, and then, to 


eyes. Grief for the departed was swallowed | elicit satisfaction for her curiosity, began to 
up in overwhelming anxiety for the poor | repeat what she had heard from Mrs. Hay’s 
unconscious child whose awaking could only | Martha—the necessity for a mouthful of fresh 
be to realities that were worse than all the | air having taken her, it appears, to Dr. Hay’s 


phantasies of delirium. 

I found Mrs. Kepler and the nurse in the} 
sick-room. 

“So it is all over,” was Mrs. Kepler’s 
solemn greeting 

Then, as I moved to the bedside- 

“She sleeps, my dear, she sleeps beau- 
tifully. Her head is cool and her pulse 
even. When she wakes, she will be reason- 
able. This sleep will settle her brain, and 
there is not so much prostration of strength 
as we might expect.” 

Taking the nurse’s place for a season, I saw 
that Mrs. Kepler might well say that Aline’s 
sleep was beautiful, for it was as calm and 
restful as a yearling infant’s noontide slumber. 
‘To my feverish hand her brow was moist and 
cool. The unnatural flush had died away 
from her cheek, and the long lashes relieved 
its whiteness ; but the traces that suffering 
had made were visible : the sunk eyelids, the 
pained lines care had carven about the mouth 
and the attenuated little hand. So she lay 
victim, martyr, and moral suicide, for was she 














back-door, to see her old gossip. 

“They say that young Mr. Hay’s mind 
was clear to the last, but I don’t think it; 
for his last wish was to be buried outside of 
the church under the old ash, and no one 
ever heard tell of the Hays wanting to be 
laid away from their own family before.” 

“Hush!” I said, “and do not again men- 
tion Mr. Hay before your patient. She 


| knew him, and it will be a shock to her to 


hear that he is gone.” 

“Dear lamb! so it will; but she knows 
nothing now.” 

No; I thought she was sleeping. Her 
face remained unchanged, and it promised 
to do so for a long time. I took up a Bible, 
but I could see, hear, remember nothing but 
the words— 

“Thy dead men shall live, together with my 
dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust: for thy dew is as 
the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out 
the dead.” 

A stupor came over me, every faculty was 
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benumbed, but they started into life when a 
voice from the couch said— 

“ Emily !” 

I opened my eyes. . Aline was sitting right 
up in the bed, looking at me ; scarcely less of 
a miracle to me just then than the rising of 
the Ruler’s daughter. 

“Oh, Aline!” I said, nervously, embracing 
her ; “how are you?” 

“Dear, dear Emily, how ill you look! 
What day is this? How long have I been 
ill? Itseems an age I have lived through 
my whole life while I have been so still. 
Something whispered to me last night that I 
had come to the end. Oh, the whisper was 
so strange and sweet! I saw my journal 
with ‘ Finis’ where I left off, for the whisper 
said that I should fill no more blank leaves.” 

“* How strange!” I exclaimed. 

“Was it not, and you had left me?” 
her bright eyes rested on my face. 

“What made you think so?” 

“Think so; I know it. When I fell 
asleep this morning I thought I was dying— 
slipping away from everything tangible, and 
down into unknown depths. I was passive, 
and made no struggle ; but for all that I was 
too strong for Death. He said my time was 
not yet come.” 

“ How are you here?” I said, touching her 
brow. 

“No pain, no pain.” 

“Can you eat?” 

“Yes; I feel the want of something.” 

I gave her some light refreshment. She 
took it hastily, and then lay with her eyelids 
closed, an unnatural brightness, it appeared 
to me, stealing through their veined trans- 
parency. 

“Emily, I am thinking of you,” she said, 
with a sudden, impetuous movement. ‘“ You 
look wretched, do go and rest.” 

“ Let me rest beside you.” 

“No; that will not be half arest. Do go.” 

She insisted with a peremptoriness that it 
seemed dangerous to resist, since resistance 
would have excited her. Partly on that 
account, partly because I was indeed ex- 
hausted, I let her have her will. 

How shall I excuse myself? If I had not 
been quite stupefied, I might have been alive 
to the fact that there was an insane light in 
her eye, that her manner was not quite 
natural. [f I had known the family resem- 
blance between nurse and the Gamp sister- 
hood I would have maintained my post ; but 
I did not, and to the weakness and weariness 
of the flesh I very soon succumbed. And 


and 











while I slept, nurse was sitting back in her 
comfortable rocking-chair, her feet for further 
accommodation being hoisted on a low one 
near; and so adjusted she resigned herself 
to the arms of Morpheus as readily as a pre- 
viously concocted modicum of hot gin and 
water would allow her. 

It was somewhere then between seven and 
eight that a sharp rap aroused me, and the 
woman stood beside me. 

‘“TIsn’t she here? Oh, Miss Mordaunt, 
I’m crazy to know where your sister Is.” 

“Am I still dreaming, or are you moon- 
struck ?” 

“She isn’t in bed, and I thought she had 
perhaps come to you.” 

“Isn’t in bed? Why, have you got the 
fever, nurse? How could she get out of bed 
by herself ?” 

“Well, if you don’t believe me, ma’am, 
come and see.” 

The assertion was true; the patient had 
gone, but whither? That she had wandered 
out in delirium was the only conclusion we 
could arrive at. The mortified nurse went 
out one way to seek her, Jeannie another, 
Mélanie emerged from the chamber in which 
she had imprisoned herself, to join in the 
quest ; and just as in this new distraction, | 
was about to wander out, crying, ‘‘ Where are 
you, Aline? Aline, where are you?” Robert 
Hay brought her back to me. It was a 
mercy not to have the pangs of suspense like 
that indefinitely multiplied. Having in his 
deep melancholy gone over to the church to 
visit the spot where his brother was to be laid, 
he had been surprised at the sight of a figure 
kneeling within the trailing boughs of the ash 
tree. On nearer approach he saw that it was 
Aline. Her attitude, dishevelled hair and ill- 
arranged attire—all betrayed the disorder of 
her mind. Afraid of startling her, he came 
up to her with due caution and spoke her 
name. She looked round at him in a per 
fectly unemotional manner, and said, 

**So you have come here also to weep.” 

“Yes,” he said; ‘but this is no place for 
you, you must come home.” 

“ Why ?” she asked with a wondering stare. 
“When I die, this will be myhome. No one 
will take me away from it. I wish they would 
sing Dona nobis pacem. He has gone where 
no one will break his peace.” 

He lifted her up. Her dress was green 
with the damp earth. The wet boughs of 
the trees enclosed her, and she had left the 
warm, dry atmosphere of a sick-room to in- 
hale their vapours. 
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Had it not been that the fictitious strength 
she had put forth was failing her, and she was 
already seized with what proved to be a violent 
chill, he would have had some difficulty in 
bringing her home. As it was, all power had 
left her limbs, and he had to carry her to a 
friend’s carriage which fortunately was within 
sight. ‘That a patient in her condition should, 
on recovery from a kind of coma, show an 
abnormal degree of vigour, and be led by the 


‘Wanderings of her insane brain,” 


was not, Mr. Robert said, anything extra- 
ordinary ; but she ought to have been watched, 
and intelligence of the sad event that had 
occurred deferred till she was better able to 
bear it. 

I told him that I had not betrayed it, and 
that I had cautioned the nurse. 

“Tt is strange indeed” he replied, “if no 
whisper has been dropped in her hearing 
which has conveyed to her the truth.” 

I told him what had passed in the morn- 
ing—‘* But she was asleep. No change came 
over her countenance to show that she was 
cognizant of the words.” 

He mused for a moment, and then said— 

“You were not likely to understand her. 
You will scarcely believe that in that sleep, 
and through the preceding illness, she was 
very likely conscious of everythiig that passed 
around her.” 

** But how could she hear of Adrian’s death 
without some show of feeling ?” 

‘“‘ Because she did not feel. Instinct or 
impulse drew her to the grave. Insanity is 
often shrewd and secretive.” 

“You speak of her as insane.” 

“It is best for you to know the worst. She 
is undoubtedly temporarily insane ; but, since 
that at present serves her from any acute 
emotion, it is in itself a great mercy.” 

“What then is your opinion of her?” I 
ventured to enquire. 

“T can hardly at sucha time form opinions. 
If she recovers this evening’s exposure, and 
her health is restored, she will in all pro- 
bability regain her mental balance. What 
she has suffered has been consequent on 
much congestion of the brain and other 
causes. ‘There is therefore every reason to 
hope, and any evidence of real, natural feel- 
ing would be a good sign. But, dear Miss 
Mordaunt, you must excuse me if I cannot 
talk even about Aer. To act is a plain duty ; 
and as for you, the sleep you have had has 
been broken, it must be renewed, or you will 
fail your darling in her hour of neegl.” 
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In truth, I seemed to myself to be verging 
on an illness ; but I said,— 

“T will not leave her till she is out of danger.’ 

“You must,” he persisted. “ I will stay here 
all night if it is necessary, but I must be 
allowed to take my own measures. I shall 
send elsewhere for a nurse and get all 
necessary aid.” 

He left us for a quarter of an hour and 
then returned. 

Aline’s breathing was laboured and her 
face flushed. Mr. Robert listened to it pro- 
fessionally, and admitted that the chill she had 
taken was a serious one, although he said it 
was in the nature of her malady to lessen the 
susceptibility to ordinary exposure, as well as 
to infection. 

After this I took from his hand a sleeping 
draught, being deluded, by some remark he 
made on my appearance, into the belief that 
it was a cordial. Without ceremony he dis- 
missed me from the room, promising to call 
me in an hour or two if I was wanted. 
Jeannie who had received her orders, as- 
sisted me to bed, where perforce some strong 
narcotic had its way, indignant and resistant 
though I felt. Yet I had reason to be thank- 
ful afterwards that those few hours of repose 
for mind and body had been imposed upon 
me. Stupidly I at last awoke, a heavy pain 
in my head witnessing to the artificial means 
that had been employed to woo sleep to my 
pillow. Drowsily I watched the door as 
someone very gently opened it. Its receding 
motion surprised me. I thought it was walk- 
ing over to the bed. Jeannie peeped in and 
then approached me cautiously. 

“ How are you, ma’am?” she asked in a 
tone of rough tenderness. 

“T scarcely know tillI have had some coffee. 
How is Miss Vine?” 

“She is asleep. Mr. Robert, for all his 
trouble, hasn’t been much away through the 
night, and he is here now. The nurse he 
brought is sonice. She isdownright motherly.” 

I told her to get breakfast ready for Mr. 
Robert and myself, and then made all haste 
to look in at Aline. She slept, but her sleep 
was an exhausted one, and her face had altered 
greatly. 

The new nurse shook her head in answer to 
my enquiry as to how she had passed the 
night. It had been a very suffering one, but 
I will spare the harrowing details. 

I sat down to breakfast with Mr. Robert— 
for some days {1 had scarcely tasted food— 
and intentionally silent about Aline, he tried 
to induce me to eat. The coffee revived me: 
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and helped me in the endeavour. ‘Then, 
when I asked him about her, his manner 
changed, and he told me sadly how she was 
affected, what had been done for her, and 
with what ill-success. ‘All that could be 
done,” he said, “had been done. It was 
never too late to ask the help of God, and 
that was the only help left to us.” 

“Oh, Mr. Robert, don’t say so! Is there 
nothing else you can try? Do bring your 
father to see her.” 

“He is too much bowed with sorrow, and 
if he came he could do no good. No, she is 
to all appearance beyond the power of 
medicine.” 

It was an awful moment. Only the day 
before I had thought it possible to give her 
up; but the links that all the years of her sweet 
life had riveted would not yield beneath the 
blow. 

Oh, my God! She, the little one,—the 
only one left to love me. Oh, how I prayed 
that the cup might pass from me! But the 
prayer remained unanswered. Aline woke 
up from her sleep to consciousness, the con- 
sciousness that she was dying. 

“Mr. Robert, forgive me the wrong I did 
your brother, and ask your mother to forgive 
me.” 

He but vaguely understood ; for though he 
knew there was some misunderstanding, the 
nature of it had not as yet been explained to 
him. And two more days we kept our watch 
beside her, and the third dawned beautiful 
as it was holy, calm as the primeval Sabbath 
when first God rested. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—I SHALL GO TO HIM. 


between four and five, there was a 
wonderful change in Aline. Her breathing 
ceased to give her pain, and she not only 
showed that she was perfectly collected and 
clear in her thoughts, but that she wished to 
break the fetters of her long silence, and 
relieve herself of much that had been burden- 
ing and troubling the inner consciousness, 
while its workings were hidden away from us. 
Her eye was large and bright too with the 
spiritual illumination that had shone so power- 
fully from Adrian’s, and that may well make 
those who see it tremble, since it is so often 
followed by the darkening for ever of the case- 
ment whence we have beheld it. She asked 


2) that Sabbath morning, somewhere 


for Mélanie; but I told her that it was very 
early, and that Mélanie was in bed, 





“Oh, but I should so like to see her before 
it is too late.” 

“ You will not agitate yourself.” 

She smiled as Marie Antoinette might 
have done when they asked her if she was 
hurt. 

A faint hope sprung up in my heart on 
seeing her so much revived. Well for me that 
it was faint. Her words, “ Before it is too 
late,” almost sufficed to quench it. I had 
scarcely seen or spoken to Mélanie since the 
night that Adrian died. It was therefore with 
a start and a painful look of confusion that 
she replied to me when she became aware of 
my presence. 

** Aline wishes to see you,” I said. 

“Ts she then dying? Oh, say—she is not 
dying !” 

“J see no change for the worse. On the 
contrary, she is better. Her mind is clear, 
and that is why she wishes to see you.” 

“To cut me to the heart with her patient, 
forgiving words. Oh! if she would only look 
on me like you, or reproach me as Mr. Adrian 
did, it would not be half so cruel. Does she 
know all the mischief that I did?” 

“No, wretched girl, she does not. 
of agitating her, and make haste.” 

While Mélanie was dressing, I gently told 
Aline the truth about her. It was only just to 
the dead that I should do that. She took it 
more quietly than I had expected. 

“ Before I was ill I thought that she had 
advised me wrongly, but I never mistrusted 
her motives. Emily, I hunger for every last 
word and look of Adrian’s.” 

* Ah! and he left many words of love for 
you.” 

“Did he take back the wounding things 
he said before he made up his mind to 
leave me?” 

My tears fell fast. No one knew how those 
words had rankled, nor how nobly she had 
borne their smart. I told her that he had 
been wrought upon by Mélanie’s insinuations, 
and that he had deeply repented of it. 

“Generous to the last,” she said ; ‘and oh 
how I have sinned against him !” 

** But why did you, Aline ?” 

“ Because I did not know either the deceit- 
fulness of my own heart, orthe nobleness of his. 
The first step cost all the rest, and to that I 
was prompted by pride and the keen dis- 
appointment I felt at his want of faith in me. 
Then I reasoned till I perplexed matters. 
I remembered how he had said that the moral 
taint in one member of a family might be 
supposed to inhere inall. And oh! I thought, 
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if he knew, he would scorn me deep down 
while he would feel sorry as we do if we find 
that a jewel we have valued very much is only 
a bit of painted glass. I wasn’t willing to 
drink of the cup of humiliation, but, oh dear! 
in scattering the draught I broke the cup 
that held my all of happiness.” 

Mélanie’s step outside the door put an end 
to the conversation. The scene that followed 
might have furnished a touching study for a 
painter —the dying girl propped up with 
pillows with a transient flush on her cheeks, 
and her tender, pitying gaze ; Mélanie stand- 
ing beside her with drooping, burning lids, 
clasped hands, and quivering lips. At last 
she essayed to speak, but Aline put her small, 
wasted hand on hers and prevented her. 

“TI know what you would say, Mélanie, 
therefore will not put you to the pain of 
saying it. But, oh, Mélanie, how could 
you?” 

“T loved him,” wailed Mélanie. 

“Yes, you are to be pitied! Why did you 
not seek help against yourself, or try to get 
away from here? It must have been such a 
pain to you to see his love for me, and I, not 
knowing, must often have been very incon- 
siderate.” 

“It made me desperate.” 

““T never even suspected it, and I do not 
now think harshly of you. I used to be harsh 
in my judgments; but when one is dying, such 
a softening light falls from the other world on 
everything but self that one can’t be hard.” 

Is it because ‘‘the greatest of these is 
Charity,” and she may enter where Hope and 
Faith conclude their mission? 

‘You have been tempted, and so have I, 
and I too have fallen, fallen very low. We 
will not talk of it any more. I sent for you 
to say farewell; for this perhaps is the last 
time I shall see you.” 

“Why, you look better. 
that, Aline.” 

“Hush, Mélanie, I know that I am going; 
for I feel as I never felt before. I seem to 
be marking something in myself, just as one 
watches a receding tide, and knows when it 
will get to a certain line below the water- 
mark. Mélanie, I have sinned; but God for- 
gives me, and He will forgive you.” 

She said this in accents of silver, fixing her 
eyes on her, till the girl was thrilled with a 
new emotion. 

“Kiss me, dear. -You are my friend to-day, 


Don’t talk like 


‘whatever you may have been some time past.” 


And Mélanie kissed her with less hesitation 
than she had taken Adrian Hay’s hand. 
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As she withdrew, a keen look of pain and 
disappointment settled on Aline’s face. Doubt- 
less she recalled seasons of sweet girl inter- 
course with her, interchanges of confidence 
so mistaken and so fearfully abused. 

“She has wronged me, but she loved him: 
let that be her excuse ; and, Emily, for my 
sake be kind to her.” 

Kind to her for her sake! Kind to her for 
her sake! When for her sake I could in my 
unholy anger have almost cursed her. 

“‘Emily, my feet are cold, so verycold. I 
am losing all sensation in them.” 

What meant that mysterious chill that was 
creeping over her? My efforts to restore heat 
were ineffectual, and yet she looked so bright. 
I could have almost believed, but for her 
words, that she was given back to me. 

“‘T shall send for Robert Hay,” I said, 
catching even then at the mere straw which 
human help can afford to the dying. 

“Oh, do not, Emily! I should like no 
one near me when I enter the ‘ Valley of the 
Shadow’ but you.” 

Then the mute, questioning eyes asked, 
“Was it well with him?” 

I spoke to her of him as calmly as I could. 
I told her of the minature and of the lock of 
hair found in his bosom after his death. Her 
eyes widened as she listened; then, turning 
her languid head from me, large tears coursed 
down her cheeks. Again she spoke— 

“ Emily, how wrong I have been and how 
heartless! I never comprehended Adrian’s 
suffering till it was too late. For a long time 
I felt almost as much anger and shame for 
Harry as pity for him, and 1—his orphan sister 
and the playmate of his childhood! Oh, would 
you have believed it possible ? ” 

“My darling, it was only human to feel 
so. 

“ Human? It was only zzhuman. Oh, 
but there have been times in this illness when 
I have been conscious of nothing but my 
sin! I have been penitent and humbled, oh, 
so deeply! and now I am at peace, with no 
dread left of condemnation—how wonderful!” 

“ Can I not disabuse your mind of the idea 
that you really did see Harry, dearest ?” 

She looked as if about to say, “I am cer- 
tain,” but checked herself. 

“Tt is quite as well that you think me mis- 
taken; but, Emily, if you ever should see him, 
give him my dying love and tell him all my 
pain for him, and that my efforts to find him 
were useless.” 

“ Aline, how can I give you up?” 

Oh, I 








“ As years ago you gave him up. 
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am thankful for this lucid interval ! thankful, 
too, that I am to go! Were I to live I should 
never be the same here,” she said, touching 
her forehead. 

Then followed an hour of listiessness and 
quiet. When she spoke again, it was with 
less distinctness and more dreamily— 

“What was it took me out to the damp 
graveyard, that strengthened my limbs for 
the effort ? Do you know, Emily, 
why he wanted to be buried under the ash- 
tree?” 

“No; I could only guess that the spot 
had its associations.” 

“Yes, he once came upon me there un- 
awares, when Mr. Bowman was taking the 
practice forme. The choir were singing so 
beautifully, and somehow the music made me 
exquisitely happy. The pieces were ‘ Dona 
nobis pacem’ and ‘ There is a River,’ Adrian’s 
favourites. He was still with enjoyment, and 
on the margin of that delicious stream of 
sound our two souls met and were floated 
along, until pain blended with the pleasure, 
and each knew by a kind of spiritual instinct 
the other’s sympathy in the thirst for love and 
peace and happiness that the music wakened. 
And that night he first called me Aline, and 
that night I felt sure that he loved me.” 

The very memory of it was silencing to 
her, and there was not much change in her 
until ten, when Robert Hay’s visit again 
aroused her. She looked at him wistfully. 

““When I am gone, Mr. Robert, will you 
let Emily put me into Adrian’s grave ?” 

He could hardly find voice to give his 
consent to the touching request, but the 
earnest pressure of his hand conveyed it. 
Then he raised hers to his lips and kissed it. 

“I wish my mother could be with you,” 
he said, holding it still within both of his. 
She drew him down with his face close to 
hers, and whispered something in his ear. 

The colour mounted to his brow, and he 
started with surprise and some painful 
emotion. 

“You are not angry?” 

“That would be impossible,” he said. “I 
shall hope to see you again to-day ; but since 
you wish me to leave you for the present, 
farewell !” 

He kissed her for the first and last time, 
and I followed him out of the room. 

On the staircase, notwithstanding his stern 
self-repression, his feelings overcame him. 
He could scarcely restrain for its very urgency 
a passionate throb of emotion that struggled 
to have its way. 





“*Why has Death marked ¢hem ?” he said. 
‘*Why are the sweetest and the noblest always. 
his mark ?” 

Mélanie came from her room, hearing the 
bitter accents. 

“Ts she gone?” she asked, wringing her 
hands. 

“No;” and he immediately tried to re- 
cover himself. 

“Oh!” I said; “I followed you that you 
might give me hope. She seemed to me so 
much better.” 

“It is but the brightening up of the flame 
before the lamp goes out.” 

As he spoke, the silver bells of Noreham 
rang out their Sabbath chimes. With what 
a clang and clash of discord they fell upon 
my ear. 

“Such is life!” exclaimed Robert Hay, 
smiling mournfully. Ay, and such have my 
experiences of it ever been. 

Aline listened to those church bells in a 
rapture that only the blessed departing ones 
can know. 

“T hoped I might hear them once again,” 
she said; “and yet my love for the courts of 
the Lord’s house has been such an earthly 
thing! Even the organ was a snare to me 
at times and a lever at times.” 

“What a bright, beautiful Sabbath — in 
winter time !” 

“Yes, I know just what the sea will be 
like. Oh, before my trouble came, on days 
like this I used to think the world so lovely 
that I could not bear the reflection that a 
time would come for me to leave it ; but now 
I long to be at rest.” 

While she listened to the bells, Jeannie 
entered with a tray in her hand. Her eyes 
were swollen with crying; for she had waylaid 
Robert Hay at the door, and those mournful 
words, “ No hope,” had been her answer as 
they were mine. Aline watched her as with 
noiseless tread she moved about the room, 
and even put fresh water to the flowers— 


‘‘ Beginning to die too in the glass,”’ 


and she had a few kind words even for her. No 
one was forgotten that last day. All were to 
her as Czesars, for whom conscience exacted 
arrears of tribute-money. 

Towards noon the chillness and faintness 
had increased. She looked yearningly into 
my face. Too well I understood the mute 
appeal ; for oh, how little there was left for 
me to do! I raised her up, and laid her 
head against my shoulder as I sat upon the 
bed. 
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“Emily, you have been patient with me, 
Won’t you 
try to forget it all when I am gone?” 

“What you have been to me, my darling, 
I can never forget.” 

“You won’t give me back to papa and 
mamma, as once I wished, but you will lay 
me under the ash-tree. When I 
went to the graveyard the other night, they 
were performing the very pieces I have told 
you of; and then it all changed, and the 
‘Dead March in Saul’ rolled forth, mono- 
tonous and grand ; and that changed again 
in the sobbing, wailing ‘ Dies /re.’ I knew 
for whom all those funereal chords were 
drawn out, and I could have said, ‘ No, not 
there ; I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ ” 

Another pause, which was like an eternity— 
for the beating of my own heart and the 
ticking of a watch were the only sounds I 
heard,—and she again broke forth in a low, 
far away, dreamy tone— 

“They will play the organ near us, and 
the bells will ring above our heads, but we 
shall not heed them. We shall be far away, 
learning our part in a nobler service.” 

But as the hours passed, the power to talk 
left her. Once on waking she whispered— 

“I cannot name my friends again.” 

** But I will remember them for you, dear.” 

Then she slept. She slept for some hours, 
during which—cramped and stiff though I 
was—I dared not change my position. The 
shades of early evening fell. She awoke not, 
and when I laid my cheek against hers, I 
found that it was cold. Alarmed I put my 
ear to her lips, but there was no sound; for 
the beautiful soul had departed. While we 
sat in silence “one had been taken and the 
other left.” 

I knew no more till she had been removed 
from my embrace. When I woke to con- 
sciousness I was laid on my own bed. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—THE SAME QUIET HOME. 


HAVE heard of one who wondered where 

her soul went toinaswoon. Like hers, 

mine kept the secret ; for on awaking I felt as 

‘stunned as one who has fallen from a dizzy- 
ing height. 

Who shall explain the mystery of a swoon? 
Who shall say that, when my darling’s soul 
was loosed for immortality, mine did not 
start with her upon the journey, rising through 
the unexplored ether till sun, moon, and 
stars lay beneath her feet, and before her 





loomed the golden gates of the City? Pausing 
before their several glories, her journey was 
ended. They opened, and hosts of white 
spirits from the east and west and north and 
south passed in ; but she was left without, re- 
luctant, and striving to see beyond the portals, 
while her beloved, her fair one, moved on 
without pause or query. 

“Not now, ye cannot enter now !” was the 
only word for the spirit that was only truant 
from the flesh, and she was taken and I was 
left. 

The ether no more upbore me, but became 
a yielding floor. The soul returned to her 
clay house shudderingly, yet resignedly, till the 
lease should be expired. Henceforth she 
must be neighbourless, her sister tenement 
laid low. Yet let the earthly tabernacle be 
“tas a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” back 
to it its baffled inmate came, and when brain 
and pulse recognised her presence, I knew 
what was the burden they had lifted from 
against my heart to set its fettered pulsations 
free, knew and comprehended the great 
desolating solemn fact that the one had been 
taken and the other left. 

Exhausted nature grieved not, nor spoke. 
Friends passed in and out my room, but they 
asked for neither word nor sign. They 
ministered to me, and I neither repelled nor 
thanked them. They wept near me, and I 
did not mingle tears; they prayed for me, but 
no Amen from my heart was uttered respon- 
sive by my lips. It was Mr. Kepler and 
Mr. Langley who prayed. It was Robert Hay 
who at last said, ‘“‘ We must rouse her.” 


On the third day,a little after noon, I heard 
the come and go of many timid, hesitating 
feet. Outside my door I heard low stifled 
sobs. Then for the first time I spoke, I 
asked Mrs. Kepler who the people were who 
were coming up and down the stairs. 

“Your pupils, dear; they have come to 
take a farewell look. She is so lovely. Will 
you see her again, or will it be better not ?” 

“Yes, give me your help,” I said. 

“Now?” 

“Ves, now.” 

She assisted me as I dressed myself in the 
neat mourning I found ready to my hand. 
Someone then had been undertaking for me; 
she arranged the strands of neglected hair 
which my nervous, shaking hands had no 
power over, and then passed my arm through 
hers as we went into the presence-chamber 
of the dead. At the head of the coffin she 
seated me, and there lay the maiden in her 
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robe of white, her small hands folded on her 
bosom, clasping white flowers between the 
taper fingers. ‘They moved the soft, white 
cloth, and beautiful was the calm face now. 
No traces of pain or suffering. It was just 
as if Death had smoothed out all the sad lines 
which the last few months had made. A 
marring sculptor Life—a kindly, redeeming 
one this much derided Death. 

Her golden tresses waved about her, and in 
their rippling beauty they looked thrillingly 
alive. Above her was a cross and a wreath 
of immortelles of Mélanie’s weaving, but 
Mélanie was not there. Robert Hay stood 
opposite me. Presently a light form passed 
him and Jessie Langley entered. 

“You here!” she said in unreasoning sur- 
prise. 

She touched his hand, and with instinctive 
sympathy hurried to my side. She sprinkled 
on that sheeted form her tribute of white 
flowers. She stooped down low and kissed 
the marble forehead ; and when she rose, a 
tear-drop lay upon it crystalline and round as 
if the chill of the marble had petrified it into 
pearl, 

What impulse possessed me I do not know, 
for at that time reason had resigned the 
sceptre to sorrow, but walking round to 
Robert Hay, and pointing to the still form 
beneath us, I said in a whisper :—- 

“ Here lies Love’s undoing. Robert Hay, 
beware !” 

Everyone was struck with astonishment ; 
but Mrs. Kepler spoke soothingly to me and 
led me from the room. 

A storm-disturbed and gloomy night, suc- 
ceeded by a bright, frosty morning. On that 
morning the bell tolled, and in the rooms 
below there was a gathering. Down the stairs 
they carried her, and towards the church the 
procession moved to where the bridegroom 
waited for the bride. Outside the grey walls 
their footsteps paused: for the ash-tree was the 
nuptial altar; and within its trailing boughs 
they restored to Adrian Hay his little bride. 

“Earth to earth! Ashes to ashes! Dust 
to dust!” Repose and reunion! till Earth 
should yield up her dead. 

The rector had hoped to solemnize their 
union in other words. It was hard to 
steadily fulfil his part. He who followed as 
chief mourner looked down and thought such 
union strange. 

“‘ Here lies Love’s undoing,” was almost re- 
echoed from his lips. 

The unusually severe day was followed by 


wind, never rising above a sob or a moan, 
moved about Ocean Shell like a restless spirit 
burdened with a secret. Never had the moan 
of the ocean sounded so pitiful, and in the 
morning a coverlet of snow lay over the rest- 
ing-place of the two lovers ; while icicles, like 
bridal jewels, glittered pendant from the 
boughs above them. It was meet that they 
should so be canopied. 


CHAPTER XLV.——-PALM-TREES FROM ELIM. 


HE next day’s sun was free to look into 
Ocean Shell through raised blinds and 
parted curtains, so soon does grief dispense 
with its symbolism, and the quiet that had 
reigned within was deepened by the absence 
of those whose sympathy had brought them 
on so many errands of enquiry, or of help 
over its threshold, when one came to whom 
my heart had been at intervals going out with 
silent longing and unexpressed pain. Mrs. 
Hay was at last able to come to me who 
needed her, oh! as all weak, human things 
need the strengthening angel, and the com- 
passion that like our “ merciful High Priest” 
is more “touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmity ” because of fellowship of suffering. 

I did not wonder when I saw her that she 
had failed the little daughter commended to 
her by her dying son, for she looked as shaken 
as a wind-stripped tree ; but there was resig 
nation in the clear blue eye, and in the soft, 
evenly modulated tones. 

“You know that I would have been here 
before if I had not been ill, do you not ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Robert told me.” 

“Tt has cost this failing frame of mine 
more now to give a child back to his God, 
than it cost to give him to the world. And 
yet though the spring and rebound of youth 
are gone, my sickness is healed.” 

* But how strong you were in the supreme 
hour of your sorrow,” I exclaimed. 

“ «He giveth power to the faint.’ Believe 
me that it was not of myself that I did not 
fail my poor boy when he came home to me 
to die. The strength you saw was given, and 
we may draw upon the help promised to us 
all through, my dear; we may draw upon it all 
through. 


‘I will not let thee go 
Thou Help in time of need.’ 


You know that beautiful hymn, I daresay.” 
I cannot remember that she said much more. 





an inclement night, pitilessly cold. The 


She stayed with me an hour and yet it did 
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not seem as if much could be expressed 
between us that was not to be expressed by 
the silent pressure of a hand or a look into 
each other’s eyes. 

Yet she left me feeling as if my burning 
wounds had been cooled and softened by the 
invisible pouring in of a holy oil. When 
she went home, it was as if she carried with 
her some rich perfume, whose odour lingered 
behind to cast its spell of fragrance on every 
little thing that had been associated with her 
and with her visit. The soft, subtle influence 
was powerful to lift into life and confidence. 
Mrs. Hay and I had had much to say to each 
other that was under the stress of our emotion 
obliged to wait another time. We had ample 
leisure in the end ; for, truth to say, in her I 
had found a mother. On the bosom that 
had nursed such noble sons, and an angelic 
daughter, I was privileged to lay my weak 
and tired head, and be. received there like a 
child. Never, since my own mother went to 
the echoless shore, had I known an affection 
that so awakened in me the long-silent heart 
of the child. I had tried to put my Aunt 
Bertha in my mother’s place, and well had she 
deserved my love and confidence, but the 
sentiment of it had never risen beyond the 
level of very ordinary humanities. Yetas we 
are dragged down bythe force of our own nature 
to live on this level, and not above it,.I was well 
content to have this dear, gentle aunt come 
to me with her quiet step and voice and placid 
face, and the kind intention in her heart to 
bear the wounded bird from her forsaken 
nest, and carry her amongst her kith and kin 
in Scotland. Dear Aunt Bertha! It was so 
lovingly intentioned, but it could not be. Life’s 
tasks may not be left undone because the 
hands that we loved best have ceased to ply 
with us amid the looms and shuttles. Home, 
too, is where the heart is, and mine was in a 
grave, and those who had partnership with 
me in the sacred dust beneath were the 
kindred among whom I chose to dwell. 
Who could be to me as Mrs. Hay, or Robert, 
or little Jessie Langley? No; for the rest, 


** Their kindnesses would hurt me, 
Their bindings bréak and kill.” 


Seeing that the suggestion she made was 
not congenial to me, my aunt forbore to urge 
it then, but said that she should not leave 
me until I was strong enough to go back 
with her for a season to Scotland, if I would 
not consent to give up the school and stay 
there. 








The reader who has accompanied me on 
that fateful excursion to Sheerness, and who 
has lived with me through all the events that 
sprung out of it, will not wonder that the 
nervous prostration to which I had succumbed 
was long continued. Robert Hay had said 
that I must be roused to prevent me, I think, 
from sinking away altogether ; but it is diffi- 
cult to rouse those who have no hope, and 
have nothing left to live for. I almost dreaded 
to get well and leave the room where I should 
miss my darling least, for the room we had 
been used to sleep in was the one she died in. 

After my aunt came I took the nourish- 
ment she so frequently prepared for me, 
because refusal would have been more 
troublesome than acceptance; and I never 
even asked after Mélanie, who I supposed 
was still uneasily haunting the house for want 
of another home, though of course she did 
not care to come near me. Yet as I gained 
strength the thought of her lost its vagueness,. 
and recurred to me with more persistence 
and force. It was impossible for me to either 
retain her as my assistant in the school, or 
recommend her as a teacher elsewhere. Yet 
she must not be cast helpless and undefended 
upon the world. After the course it had 
pleased her to pursue I could not but fear 
that she would refuse to return to her friends, 
even if I smoothed the way for her by writing 
to them. No doubt but it was some falseness 
or act of treachery on her part which had 
embittered her sister-in-law, and made Mé- 
lanie anxious to keep away from her brother’s 
house. ‘True, she had come to us highly 
recommended, but she had proved her capa- 
bilities for evil much more clearly than for 
good. 

If she refused, I must try to help her toa 
situation in some other capacity, and afford 
her shelter and protection until a suitable 
one had offered itself. It was also bounden 
on me to forgive her, whatever nature might 
say. Indeed, nature had ceased to have any 
controversy with conscience about the matter, 
being too much crushed ; yet, while I tried 
from my heart to forgive her, I hoped we 
might not have to live together much longer. 

I never heard that she was gone until I 
asked for her. The days that I had fancied 
her shut up in her room she had been making 
all the use she could of her friends and of her 
time to get away from Noreham, and begin a 
new life elsewhere, and she had succeeded. 
She had left two days ago to be companion 
to an elderly lady—a Frenchwoman—who 
had answered an advertisement of hers from 
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Canterbury. Mrs. Herbert had given her the 
necessary letter of recommendation, though 
she confessed that she had feared all was not 
right between us. 

Greatly relieved that matters had taken 
this turn, I asked for her address, and wrote 
to her the words of peace that she had not 
given me the opportunity of speaking. Her 
reply was characteristic. I will give it in 
English :— 


“Dear Miss Morpaunt, — Your kind 
letter gives me inexpressible satisfaction. It 
is that you have forgiven me, and that you 
still take an interest in my welfare. I should 
have liked to have waited on you in your 
sick-room, and to have said good-bye to you ; 
but how could I show my face there when 
the sight of it could only fill you with detes- 
tation and profound chagrin. You have now 
put that away from you, and I am as sensible 
of your goodness as my sin. May the good 
God give you health again, and assuage your 
sorrow. For your dear sister— 


‘ Elle est tombée comme une fleur, 
Qui n'a vue qu'une aurore ;’ 


but she blooms again in heaven, and will be 
always thinking of you and praying for you 
there. You ask me if I like my situation. 
Alas! to what have I come! But anything 
is good enough now for me. I must accept 
its evils as a penance, that I may by my 
patience expiate my sins. You do not be- 
lieve in expiation, and I was converted to 
your way of thinking; but now I want it to 
be true, for only a remorseful creature like 
me can know the comfort there is in it. 
With my heavy heart I have—like Madame 
de Maintenon—to amuse the unamusable ; 
and last night, though Madame Gris pro- 
fesses to hate music, she made me sing till 
I was sick. ‘There will be here all the lone- 
liness of the cloister, without its repose ; for 
madame goes out little, and sees no one, but 
her companion must keep by her. She has 
complained twice of my writing so long, so I 
must conclude. 
“Believe me yours, in deep sorrow, 
“ MELANIE.” 


From this letter it was evident that Mélanie 
had not bettered her position. How she would 
adapt herself to it, it was in vain to surmise. 
For the present, the sense that she suffered 
justly would help her to bear with fortitude, 
especially if she laid the flattering unction of 
€xpiation to her soul ; but unless some deeper 


change was wrought in her than it was in the 
nature of mere remorse to work, the severity 
of her Lent would only throw her mind back 
upon her Carnival. Beautiful, indolent, and 
fond of admiration, the effort to please and 
keep in humour one querulous and discon- 
tented old lady was sure to end in irrepres- 
sible exnud and disgust. 

However, having discharged my very ob- 
vious duty to her, my mind was relieved of 
at least one anxiety, and accordingly left all 
the more free for the entrance of another. 
What that other was may well be guessed ? 

Was there any possibility that he, who had 
put in as untimely and startling an appear- 
ance to Aline as if he had belonged to 
another world, was indeed him whom we had 
mourned as dead? Had we carried a change- 
ling to our parents in their churchyard bed ? 
And, oh, bitterest query of all—Was the fine, 
careless, free-hearted boy of other days the 
degraded being who had known both chain 
and lash, and who could not even among the 
roughest of the lowly sons of toil lift up an 
honest head and claim the respect due to a 
fellow-man and equal? I could not bring 
myself to believe it. Yet there recurred to 
me my misgivings about my uncle and Archi- 
bald after we were summoned to Leith, and 
I, like Aline, felt a vague terror, a super 
natural thrill, when Captain Amantelli had 
spoken of the likeness in her to a sailor he 
had seen. 

Unable to keep silence on the subject any 
longer, I, one day when my aunt was ventur- 
ing to speak of Aline, referred to Harry, and 
asked her if she thought that there could be 
any doubt as to the identity of the dead body 
that was buried in his name. 

Unlike her usual wont, my aunt, on my 
asking her, lost all composure, fixing her eyes 
on me as if I were a spectre. 

“Aunt Bertha! what is the matter?” I 
cried out. 

“Oh, Emily, but you’ve nearly frightened 
me out of my senses. Whatever put such a 
thought into your head?” 

“ Aline was troubled with it, but I’m sorry 
that I named it.” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” she said, 
“there was something that perplexed me— 
the difference in the colour of the hair and 
the want of curl in it. As to the face, I was 


told it was impossible to discern the features : 
they had been so battered. You know your 
uncle would not let me see the body, and 
what he said to me then, Emily, satisfied me 
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there could be at Leith two Henry Vines, 
both of a height and an age, dressed alike, 
and we not know? ‘There was no doubt about 
the clothes. I examined the shirt marked in 
full and in my own marking, too, which I 
could not mistake.” 

“That is certainly a most conclusive proof,” 
I said. 

Yet while I told my aunt that Aline had 
heard of a sailor who resembled her, and that 
she had been struck with the resemblance of 
one whom she had seen to Harry, what was 
it chained my tongue with reference to the 
degradation of the man? I just spoke of the 
resemblance and left it there. 

Whereupon she fell into a fit of musing 
which she interrupted very startlingly. 

“Perhaps to divert your mind from one 
subject to another, Emily, may do you good. 
You’ve wondered Bertha did not write to you, 
and I’ve evaded all your questions about her, 
because, my dear, I could see that even sur- 
prise was bad for you; but now I will tell you, 
that naughty girl has done the unkindest 
thing that an only daughter can do to a 
mother. She has married Count Emil and 
gone away with him, leaving us in ignorance 
till all was over. Before such a trouble as 
that which has brought me here, it seems 
heartless to speak of this one, but it was a 
cruel disappointment not to see her as a 
bride, and place the wreath upon her head, 
and receive her when she came back from 
the church. I was in all the pain and doubt 
and anxiety of it when I got the ill tidings 
from you, my dear, and now the young 
couple are on their way to Cairo.” 

** But whatever could Bertha to 
keep you in the dark?” I said. “She must 
have submitted to please Count Emil, who 
no doubt had his reasons. Were they married 
from Madame de Gassier’s ?” 

No; she had simply left the school with 
him for a walk and been married, no one 
knew where. No word from herself had 
been sent either to Leith or to her Parisian 
guardians. ‘The Count had written, express- 
ing in ambiguous terms his sorrow at. dis- 
pensing with the usual gaieties and being 
contented with the bare solemnization of the 
sacrament of matrimony ; but business of a 
particular kind compelled him to proceed at 
once to Cairo, and as he might have to re- 
main abroad a long time, he had persuaded 
Bertha to reward his patient courtship by 
accompanying him as his wife. The fatigue 
and hurry she had undergone prevented 
her from writing. “The secretary of much 
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love from her,” accompanied by fervent 
requests on his part that all the displeasure 
might be visited on him, and on him 
alone, Count Emil made his adieux, pro- 
mising to write at greater length from abroad. 
Uncle Mordaunt had been thrown into an 
agitation that threatened gout when this 
intelligence first reached him, and had given 
his opinion of the Count’s behaviour and of 
the whole proceeding in no measured terms. 
But when Aunt Bertha expressed distrust and 
reminded him that I never liked Beaujolais, 
and that perhaps Emily and old Allen and 
his sheep dog were right, he grew very quiet, 
and told her that she might depend all would 
be cleared up. For himself he had not the 
slightest uneasiness. Bertha was not an in- 
discreet, incautious girl, and the Count was 
the soul of honour. 

We are justified in insisting that that must 
end well which we have initiated and carried 
on with headstrong determination. 

* But I am not at ease,” said Aunt Bertha. 

No, nor was she destined to be so for one 
while. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—TWO VISITORS. 


M Y aunt remained with me for some 
x / 


weeks, but I did not return with her 
to Scotland. To have done so then would 
have been inconvenient unless I had con- 
sented to give up the school and spend the 
rest of my days in the luxury of idle grief; 
for that, with my vocation taken from me, I 
should most probably have done. Before 
leaving she went with me to the grave. The 
day was fine, the snow hard and crisp, for it 
was an unusually severe winter, and between 
the boughs where the lovers once met rose a 
pure, white mound like a marble roof over 
their resting-place. 

“Ts there really no giving in marriage in 
heaven?” I thought with a pang; but my 
faith in God found answer to that question. 
They were as His angels. Was not that 
enough? No tie of earth should be broken 
there that was worth the binding here, while 
many a tense-drawn cord should be loosed 
that had been too hardly strained. 

“What a sweet spot they sleep in,” said 
my aunt; “and how holy its solemn beauty 
seems to make it!” 

“It is holy: for they who sleep here are 
seeds in a furrow of God’s Acre,” I replied, 
a wonderful peace and calm filling my heart 
as I spoke. 
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The way I bore that little pilgrimage was 
very reassuring to my kind aunt. She left me 
with many exhortations against reaction and 
indulgence in solitude, and I had scarcely 
time to miss her dear presence before Jessie 
Langley came in. She was shy of new faces 
and of sorrow: therefore had kept aloof since 
the day of the funeral. 

I felt my pulse throb as she entered 
arrayed as usual in soft clinging garments, but 
of a sombre hue, and every tone of her timid 
voice betokening her diffidence and awe. 
She was a little pale, but she had lost the 
hectic transparency of complexion, and the 
air of extreme delicacy that characterized her 
before she went into Yorkshire. Very re- 
strained was our greeting, though my heart 
yearned over the young creature who had 
been baptized with almost the same baptism 
that had destroyed Aline, and doomed her to 
an early grave. And what a real child she 
was ; too timid, too sensitive to command 
one word of sympathy, but sitting at my feet 
with averted face, and stroking my hand as if 
that mute method of expression was the only 
one possible to her, fluent and eloquent 
though she often was. But at last the re- 
straint was forgotten. Mingling our tears 
together, we found that we could speak of the 
dead, and Jessie said, ‘‘ Why was I not taken in 
their stead? They were made as if for life, 
free, bountiful, beautiful life. They always 
looked so strong and happy, Adrian with his 
stately stature, and Aline with her beauty and 
her golden hair, and I—I am so hopeless and 
good for nothing and blighted.” 

“*My dear, you must not say so. You are 
so young. Life is before you to improve, 
and who knows, to enjoy. You must enter 
in and possess the good land.” 

“T can’t do it; not though you tempt me 
with grapes of Eshcol. I know life is before 
me, and, selfish as it is to speak of my own 
anxieties, yet I want to tell you what my 
plan is for improving it, and to ask your 
advice.” 

“Don’t ask my advice ; I am not fit to give 
it; but I should like your confidence.” 

“T want to be away from home. I think 
if I am to get strong in heart as well as 
health, I should be better among strangers. 
At home everyone sympathizes with me, and 
that feeds the thing. Then, since I was ill, 
they won’t let me have enough to do. If I 
were somewhere where I had to work hard, 
and no one knew or cared much about me, 
I should fight the matter out with myself 
better; so I have resolved to be a governess.” 





“Ridiculous, Jessie! You are ill and 
heartbroken, and you think your best remedy 
is to go amongst strangers, the colder and 
more uncongenial the better, to undertake 
duties for which you are physically disquali- 
fied. Why, you would be ill; you would die. 
What do your papa and mamma say to it ?” 

“ At present they won’t hear of it; but I 
thought if you could see the thing as I do, 
you would perhaps try and talk them over 
about it.” 

“I cannot see with you, indeed, Jessie.” 

Still she urged the necessity of something 
to do that would absorb the thoughts so 
fatally centred on one object. 

“Only think what it has been to me to be 
here lately,” she said. “I don’t know how 
I’ve lived through the last few weeks ; and to 
think of all Ae was suffering! To know that 
curious, eager people were crowding round 
him, with their studied words and set phrases 
and touches of the hand, and I was shut out 
—shut out from even saying, ‘Mr. Robert, | 
am sorry for you. Oh, let me comfort you!’” 

The words rose into a real wail of anguish. 

Clasping her to me, I said 

“Jessie, you have still some left to live for 
and to love; and there are still a few in the 
world that love you— 


‘Cherish those hearts that want thee.’ 


Now won’t you come to me and help me? I 
am so lorn and lonely and bereaved ; and if 
you would only come, I should still have 
someone beneath my roof to care for. Your 
head would rest on my pillow, and we should 
be together in the duty that the day brought.” 

She was silent, and I hung upon her 
silence, longing for the word that should give 
consent. 

“We would manage the school together, 
dearest, and I would take such care of you ; 
I am sure I would.” 

Then she started from me. Rising to her 
feet, and looking with bewilderment inte my 
face— 

“Dear. Miss Mordaunt, it isn’t possible ; it 
really isn’t. Oh, how I should love to come 
to you, and be always with you; but it 
wouldn’t answer my purpose. I should still 
be in Noreham, and I cannot bear it ; I must 
be away.” 

For a moment she stood nervously pulling 
the fingers of her gloves into threads. 

“T have fallen into the old fault. I have 
obtruded myself and my worries upon you in 
your great trouble. But, indeed, I couldn’t 
help it. The two sorrows are so like, and 
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they are intertwined. Would that I had the|beneath the wing may do; perhaps pluck 
angelic Aline’s gift of reticence, and could|the heart out. Always be yourself with me, 
keep my sorrow with its head beneath its 
wings.” 


for I love you as you are.” 
She kissed me impetuously, she hurried 
“Be thankful that you have it not,” I|from my embrace, nor did my voice calling 


} 


said. “You don’t know what the head/feebly to her detain her. 
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HIDDEN. 


“ Thou art my servant.” —ISAIAH Xlix. 3. 


“In the shadow of His hand hath He hid me, and made me a polished shaft ; in His quiver 


hath He hid me.”—ISAIAH xlix. 2. 


a) 
1 IDE me, Master, hide me; 
is Let Zhy servant be 
Hidden, always hidden, 
While upholding Thee. 
Passive in Thy quiver, 
Ready, out of sight, 
Polish, sharpen, fit me, 
Keep the polish bright. 


2, 


“ Hide me from the secret counsel of the wicked.”-—-PSALM Ixiv. 2. 


Satan seeks to spoil me ; 
Make the brightness dim ; 
Fearful, weak, and trembling, 
Hide me, Lord, from him. 
Oh, I need Thy hiding, 
For I cannot stand ! 
Save as in Thy keeping, 
Held within Thy hand. 


“TJ have covered thee in the shadow of Mine hand.”—-Isaiau li. 16. 


Only while I shelter 
In that hand divine, 
Covered by Thyself, Lord, 
My will lost in Thine, 
Can I give Thee glory, 
Losing self in ‘Thee, 
Speaking, acting, thinking, 
As Thou movest me. 
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“ His hand: THERE was the hiding of His power.” —HABAKKUK iil. 4. 


Beam 


All I need for service, 
Grace and strength, abide 

In that hand of power, 
Where I love to hide. 

What am I without Thee ? 
Never let me move 

But as by Thee bidden, 
Prompted by Thy love. 
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“ Behold, I have GRAVEN thee upon the palms of My hands.”—Isaiau xlix. 16 


Safe, as Thou art changeless, 
Safe, as Thou art true, 

My life hid in Thine, Lord, 
Hid for ever, too. 

Nought can pluck me from Thee ; 
We can xever part ; 

On Thy hands I’m graven, 
Written on Thy heart. 


“ His left hand is under my head, and His right hand doth embrace me.”—Cant. ii. 6 


Resting on Thy work, Lord, 
Knowing aé/ zs done, 
Trusting Thee to perfect 
What Thou hast begun, 
Here is rest in labour, 
Peace amid alarms, 
Folded in Thy mighty, 
Everlasting arms. 


“The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in the spirit of the Lord.” 
EZEKIEL XXXVil. I. 


Thine, O Lord, Z%y servant, 
‘Set apart” for Thee, 
Separate for service, 
Work Zz%y will in me 
Holy, sweet, compelling, 
Sent by Thy command, 
Blessed, precious, leading 
Pressure of Thy hand. 
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Six WEEKS IN SORRENTO AND IscHiA—BEFORE 





THE E,ARTHQUAKE. 


By THE AUTHOR Ot! 





AY 1st.—There was a grand cere- 
mony in the Duomo to-day. The 
new archbishop, seated on his 
crimson-draped throne, received 
the homage of the clergy of his 

diocese, and deputations came from all the 

churches and congregations, who knelt to kiss 
the ring of office on his red-gloved hand, and 
presented each a taper, large or small—some 
were as thick as one’s wrist, others not larger 
than a man’s little finger, but all were of a 
goodly length. One peasant congregation 
sent a pair of turtle-doves—a very pretty 
offering, I thought. The little gentle crea- 
tures, swathed in ribbons, lay perfectly still, 
only turning their little bright eyes around. 

‘They were presented on a silver dish, and 

there seemed to be some hesitation amongst 

the attendants afterwards as to whether the 
platter formed part of the gift or no. It re- 














““MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForEsT,” ETC. 


almost as large asa Paschal candle, presented 
'to the archbishop by the chief canon. The 
| presentations and homage over, high mass was 
|said by the archbishop, who was fasting all 
|this time, and who at one time became so 
| faint with fatigue and the heat of the crowded 
|church, that he required to have his heavy 
|jewelled mitre removed. At the close of 
| the mass he returned to the throne and the 
|disrobing took place, down to the crimson 
morocco, gold embroidered boots, and he was 
invested in his purple silk robe and crimson 
cope. ‘The little acolytes and young deacons 
who assisted at the ceremony looked terribly 
alarmed and nervous, we thought, and the 
|old master of the ceremonies, who directed 
everybody and everything, had no sinecure at 
all. When I say everybody and everything, I 
| mean all within the chancel rails: we thought 
| that a few gens d’armes would not have been 






minded me of Boccaccio’s story of the poet | de trop outside them. A more uproarious, 
dining with a rich patron: “Take that dish | untamed, and apparently untamable congre- 
to our poet,” said the signor. ‘ And the bird | gation it has never been my fate to see or 
too, my lord?” quickly asked the favoured|hear. We were fortunately in front, and 
individual, pretending to suppose that the|removed from them just by the rail, within 
golden platter was sent for his acceptance. which the few respectable people present 

The archbishop smiled kindly as he touched | were placed. Yet I must add that the good- 
the little doves, and they passed on to a/humour of the crowd seemed never to fail or 
liveried servant who carried them off and| flag. Only I must most regretfully say, too, 
helped to untie their silken bands. Next | that devotion seemed to form no part of their 
came, borne aloft on two men’s heads, a little | thoughts or intention this morning. ‘Their 
platform of greenery, with rocks, andsheep feed- | new chief pastor looked round upon them 
ing, and above them, keeping watch and guard, | from time to time, possibly forming good re- 
the good shepherd with his crook. ‘This also | solutions to bring his irrepressible flock some 
was a pretty device and very ingeniously con-| day within bounds: at present he accepted 
trived, entirely fashioned out of small twisted | simply the situation. A procession ought to 
wax tapers, green, pink, yellow, and white.{have been formed round the church to in- 
It was placed on the altar rails, whilst in the | cense the altars, and to give the benediction, 
midst of a loud murmur of applause and ad-| but this was, under the circumstances, abso- 
miration from the densely crowded peasant | lutely impossible. The scene was altogether 
congregation, which crammed the whole body | very curious and highly picturesque. On the 
of the Duomo, a procession made its difficult} one hand the church dignitary with all the 
passage up the nave, bearing flower-wreathed | etiquette of his gorgeous and costly surround- 
maypoles, fragrant with roses, crimson stocks, | ings ; and on the other the motley peasant 
and orchids, wrought into a variety of devices | congregation, a moving, murmuring mass of 
always surmounted by a cross, also of flowers. |sunburnt faces, ruddy cheeks, white teeth, 
These were from the neighbouring villages. }and coal-black eyes, with drapery of every 
Lastly came a very elegantly decorated taper | rainbow hue. 
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In the afternoon we found one of the may- 
poles planted within the gates of Count 
’s grounds close by here. We have 
made friends with the porter’s wife, and go 
in sometimes to sketch, as the Count is at 
Naples. So we asked her whether the towns- 
people would come in the evening to dance 
about the “ Majo,” as they call it. But this 
custom seeths not to be known here. The 
woman told us that the Majo was presented 
to the Count by the people of Sorrento. So 
there, I suppose, it will stand till it fades and 
drops. 

May 3rd.—T he weather seems inclined to 
settle. Yesterday we had our first straw- 
berries ; but things are backward this season. 
They generally are! and the oranges are 
dreadful, hardly fit to eat. We are beginning 
to wonder whether the war will interrupt our 
homeward route when the time comes. The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
we are told, went on Sunday when they 
landed here, to the Victoria Hotel, which 
belongs to the same proprietor as this. I 
suppose it was not known till they had left. 
They ordered a “ Tarantella” to be danced 
for them, and left again ! 

We got up early yesterday morning, and 
were off soon after seven o’clock on a long 
excursion up the mountains—Mrs. M and 
I on donkeys, and Mr. M on a sturdy 
littlewhite pony. Macaroni and Carina carried 
us capitally, as they did on a former occasion, 
and sometimes the path was steep beyond a 
joke, the steps in the rocks being of a very 
decided nature indeed. Their driver would 
not let us descend on any account, but 
told us always not to be afraid: for that 
“donkey” was very “buono” and walked 
“molto bene,” which indeed was quite true. 
The day was lovely and the scenery deli- 
cious : the rough, narrow road led us between 
the high walls of orange and lemon gardens ; 
ferns, mosses, and lichens clothed their sides, 
trellised vines overhung their tops, and the 
spreading leaves of fig-trees every now and 
again cast a pleasant shade below. We 
reached a point above the coast, known as 
the “scaricatojo.” Two little rocky islets 
formed the foreground—lIschia lay bathed in 
hazy sunlight in the west, the line of cliff was 
broken by many bold-jutting promontories, 
advancing far into the still, blue waters of the 
bay ; the white flat-roofed houses of Naples 
glittered before us on the opposite coast. 
How beautiful it was, and how we wished 
that the crowd of little unkempt, idle girls and 
children who followed us and buzzed about 
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us, headed by a decrepit old grandfather, 
could have been induced to leave us to our- 
selves to enjoy it in silence and solitude. 
Every soul, big or little, male and female, 
whom we meet in these fertile regions, begs 
and whines for “soldi”: ‘“‘ Datemi un soldo ; 
dateci una piccola moneta!” (Give me a 
soldo ; give us some small coin!) is the con- 
tinual cry. The way back led us past many 
a little picturesque, tumble-down homestead, 
with archways and stone flights of steps and 
old wells abounding. Women and girls stood 
at the doors with distaff and spindle in 
hand, often holding also a cow by a string 
whilst it cropped the wayside herbage. Men 
and lads were in the olive-grounds turning 
the rich soil, which gave out a pleasant per- 
fume to the sunny air. Green lizards basked 
upon the walls and banks, and birds sang 
softly overhead. All around the colouring 
was delicious—green and golden and purple 
and blue. Sometimes a bit of old tufa or 
limestone wall looked as if it were painted 
red; but it was only the sunlight upon it ! 
Sometimes we met a file of laden asses or 
mules with their curious saddle-sacks and 
baskets, painted on either side; at others a 
troop of men or girls having huge bundles 
of olive-roots or prunings on their heads, 
either they or we having to stand aside, as 
there was not room for both to pass. The 
men in their short, loose drawers, and the 
girls with their kerchiefs tied square across 
their brown foreheads, often had quite an 
Eastern look about them. The sun was 
high before we reached the foot of the hills 
again. We were tired; but Macaroni and 
Carina seemed none the worse for their exer- 
tions, and cantered merrily with us along 
the high road homewards. 

May 3rd.—We have been to the Hotel 
Cocomella, to call on our Polish friends ; but 
they have not arrived yet. Mr. M—— was 
gone in a sailing-boat to Vico; so we found 
our way by the “‘ vicos,” the narrow lane-like 
roads between the walls of the orange- 
gardens, preferring their shade to the glare 
and sun of the high road. Some of them 
are so narrow that carriages are not allowed 
to pass down them, and where they are 
allowed, “ Vico rota” (Road for wheels) is 
written up. Ercole, the hotel poodle, went 
the whole way with us, carrying immense 
stones in his mouth and looking very happy 
and important. His brother, who belongs 
to the “ Victoria,” accompanied us on our 


expedition yesterday, quite with the air of an 
invited guest. 


It seems that his habit is to 
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in the morning, and sometimes he does not 
come home with it, but picnics in the moun- 
tains amongst his friends, returning with some 
company selected to his taste towards evening. 

May 5th.— Yesterday we were off again quite 
early, before the world was well astir, to walk 
to Meta, a village two or three miles from 
here, very prettily situated on the high road 
to Castellamare. We went as far as possible 
by way of the “‘vicos.” When we emerged 
upon the high road, its market-people were 
already coming into town with their heavy 
loads of oranges, borne in great sacks upon 
their heads; the weights are so heavy that 
men, and women too, have to run at full trot 
to keep their balance true, very much as 
the coolies do in India: only there they 
carry their burdens slung at either end of a 
bamboo pole. Here bamboos do not seem 
to be used in that manner, although they 
are turned to account in a variety of other 
ways—for light building purposes, trellising 
the vines, etc. We hoped to get a sketch 
at Meta; but the sun is too hot for that 
now unless one can find shade, and shade 
cannot easily be found except in the 
walled-in “ vicos,” and there no view can be 
obtained. So we had to give it up, and 
after visiting the church and wandering about 
the place a little we were glad to take a 
carriage home. In the afternoon we sketched 
Vesuvius from the Count’s garden. There 
was a fine, distinct column of smoke ascend- 
ing, the best I have seen since we came 
here, ending in a sort of umbelliferous cloud 
at the top, such as one has been accustomed 
to see in pictures. We almost hoped to see 
this funnel-shaped mass lighted up into 
flame colour at night, and went down the 
garden after dinner to look at it ; but Vesu- 
vius was sulky and would not show himself, 
except as a dark form upon the horizon, 
with a still darker cloud resting over his 
peak, almost inky black. The bay was calm 
and still as a sheet of glass, and some fishing- 
smacks, with their floats and nets, lay so still 
upon it that one was tempted to quote the 
‘painted ship upon a painted ocean.” The 
long, low coast-line, which is generally bright 
with the white houses of Naples or Torre 
del Greco, was bathed in deep shadow, but 
above was a delicious after-glow of soft red 
light in the steel-blue sky, which had not 
faded even long after Sirius and Mercury 
had appeared. A little boat glided past the 
foot of the rocks upon which we stood, 
distant calls and cries of boys and children 
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start with the first donkey party that goes out|reached us from the town, and ever and 


anon from the market-place sounded minia- 
ture cannonades from the little pop-guns 
which announce the eve of any festival or 
saint’s-day, and their name is legion here. 
The scene and its surroundings were very 
poetical, very Italian, and very unlike any- 
thing else that one remembers. 

We have been very much amused and 
interested in a family of ants, who have their 
nest in the plaster of my window-sill. This 
afternoon they found an injured fly lying 
there incapable, and immediately set to work 
to take possession of him. The poor creature 
made what resistance he could, whilst they 
took him by the legs, hauling at them, and 
stretching them out as if they had been 
cables. Master Fly fluttered and flapped his 
poor wings, whereupon fresh relays of ants 
were fetched to hold them down, and when 
he still showed fight, two climbed upon his 
head, and, as we suppose, stung his brain: 
for he succumbed after that, and I was glad 
of it, because I could not bear to see his 
struggles, and yet we did not like to inter- 
fere, as we wanted to see what the little 
ants’ object was. At first I thought that 
the fly’s body was offensive to them, and 
that they desired to get it out of the way ; 
but by-and-by we came to the belief that 
they were desirous of obtaining possession 
of it, as food probably. 

We have been to dinner, and have re- 
turned to find our little friends still hard at 
work, tugging and hauling at their unwieldy 
burden. They have clipped off wings and 
legs, and are dragging and pushing the 
trunk in the direction of the outer sill. Are 
they going to pitch it overboard after all? 

Bed-time.—We have taken a last look at 
the little workers. Mrs. M thought they 
deserved a little help after such persevering 
labour, so she gave the fly a gentle shove 
forward over an uneven place, and at once 
the gang of workers, pushing and hauling in 
a sort of pull-ahoy fashion, moved with one 
accord and with incredible speed towards the 
mouth of the nest, and, almost before we 
could realize it, down they disappeared with 
the body. A strong north wind had blown 
out our taper several times, and we wondered 
that they and it had not been blown away 
altogether long ago. We shut the window 





and prepared for bed, feeling quite glad that 
our little neighbours might now also rest. 
How tired they must be! for they have been 
hard at work for at least five hours since 
we first saw them. 
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To-day we have paid another visit to the 
beach, and returned laden with specimens 
of marble and mosaic brought up by the 
tide. We think they would make a lovely 
aquarium. We had to take off our shoes 
and stockings to get round a jutting crag, 
and rather enjoyed it than otherwise. The 
water was very pleasantly warm, and we are 
making plans to go down and get a bathe 
some morning. The only difficulty about 
going to the beach here is the trouble of 
getting back again. It is such a steep climb 
up sO many zigzag steps in the rocky path 
that leads to it. Every house on the cliff 
has its own private way down, emerging 
under an archway in the rocks. ‘The strip of 
beach below is very narrow, but enough to 
stroll or move about along, and it is always 
interesting to watch the waves and peer over 
the shallows into their beds of bright colour, 
scarlet and green and blue and white, and 
all the rainbow tints between. 

May 7th.—To-day the processions through 
the olive grounds used formerly to take place, 
but no religious processions or demonstra- 
tions are allowed under the new government, 
so all is done in the churches, and yesterday 
there were some grand ceremonial services 
for the occasion. ‘The decorations were very 
gay, quantities of flowers, and figures of saints 
in wonderful costumes beneath elaborate 
canopies, a very good effect being produced 
by means of coloured and gilt cardboard and 
paper upon coarse muslin, draped in well- 
designed folds and festoons. I went into 
Saint Antonino with Mrs. M on my way 
to the English Church in the morning, and 
found a more orderly congregation assembled 
than that in the Duomo the other day. There 
was a full orchestra of violins and trombones 
there, and some very tolerable singing. But 
the Italians, for all their fame, seem to me to 
have no voice or ear for music at all—their 
singing is harsh and nasal, and without feel- 
ing. I daresay this may sound incredible, 
but it is quite and entirely true. We went 
once into a large school presided over by 
three gentle-mannered, sweet-faced Franciscan 
nuns. I asked that the children might sing, 
and they did so, but I was very glad when 
they left off again. Such music as this can 
have no “charm to soothe the troubled soul.” 

In the afternoon we went to a private 

chapel in the old monastery, where a large 
confraternity of the so-called “Children of 
Mary ”—those who have been dedicated to 
ther in their infancy—were assembled for 
a festival service, this being the “Mois 





de Marie.” Nuns and girls, women and 
children of all ages were there, as well as a 
few men and boys, and they sang aves, 
rosaries, hymns, but no tuneful voice could 
I discern amongst them all. A little baby’s, 
I think, was the sweetest, which shouted all 
the time with the others without either 
being detected or reproved. We sat quite 
at the back, so as to be able to leave when 
we liked. An old ragged man came in and 
took the place just before me. With native 
politeness he turned and bowed to me before 
seating himself, he then took out his snuff 
box, and offered a pinch to his neighbours, 
two respectably dressed young men. One of 
them accepted it, making secret fun of it to 
his fellow, for it was large chopped up 
tobacco, almost impossible, I should suppose, 
to snuff at all; but the old man offered it 
with the air of a true gentleman, and seemed 
to be quite unaware of anything to quiz 
about it. His hands were clean and white, 
but his coat had barely two pieces alike 
in it—it was patched in all colours, with 
pieces of all shapes, the stitches nearly half 
an inch long, probably of his own putting in. 
I did not think there was much reverence 
or devotion amongst the congregation. It 
showed itself chiefly in the presentation of 
numberless bouquets of flowers at the shrine 
of a Madonna dressed in sky-blue satin, with 
a gilt crown on her head. ‘The more I see 
of Madonna-worship the more unscriptural 
and hopeless it seems to me. 

I believe the monastery where this service 
was held is to be pulled down, and a garden 
laid out on its site by-and-by. Monasteries 








and convents are rapidly disappearing in 
Italy. This accounts perhaps for their increase 
in England, as also partly for the increase 
in the number of Roman Catholics there. 
We hear that the Duke of Norfolk is coming 
over for the Pope’s jubilee, bringing with him 
the signatures of 500,000 English-speaking 
Catholics. 

I have had a swim in the Mediterranean 








at last. It was so warm and pleasant along 
the shore this afternoon that I could not 
resist any longer. It was very easy to go down 
in a waterproof cloak over my costume, and 
a cleft in the rocks made an excellent retiring 
room afterwards. The difficulties in swim- 
ming here are the numerous rocks in shore, 
and the pebbles and bits of mosaic are likely 
to cut the feet, but the water is deliciously 
tepid and soft in sunny weather—although 
it bears the general character of being par- 
ticularly cold, I believe. 
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Mrs. M—— has drawn a portrait of herself 
and Macaroni, which I would gladly here sub- 
join, as a memorial of our excursion the other 
day. As she has been all her life accustomed 
to horses, in her childhood already began 
to ride to hounds, and could break in rough 
ponies, we are a good deal amused over some 


of her donkey experiences. ‘The climax 
was reached when, during our last ride to- 
gether, the old guide instructed her in the 
important and very patent fact that if she 
pulled the bridle the donkey would stop. 
Suiting the action to the word in an em- 
phasized degree to make her understand, he 
placed the reins very short indeed in her 
hands, and Macaroni staggered back with his 
head well in the air, as she has depicted in 
her sketch. I laughed heartily as I looked 
back upon the scene. Carina, who insists 
always on taking the lead, had trotted on a 
little in advance, and Macaroni was following, 
when Mrs. M——-, finding the movement by 
no means cradle-like, called to me to go 
more slowly. ‘This it was that moved our 
guide to fly to her side, thinking that she 
was in fear, and with the words, “‘ Fermate la 
bride, Signora, fermate la bride—tighten the 
reins”—he pulled up her steed, adding 
““Capite! do you understand? If you do that 
the donkey will stop!” 

May 8th.—Last night we saw the taran- 
tella danced. We did not order it for 
ourselves, as the Prince of Wales did, but 
were asked to take tickets for a dilettanti 
performance at the little Torquato Tasso 
Theatre, where we were infinitely amused 
in return for our francs. It is a tiny little 
place, and the orchestra consisted of a band 
of itinerant musicians, but they played their 
instruments in good time and tune, from the 
old one-eyed fiddler down to the little boy who 
handled the guitar as if it grew to his finger- 
ends, and the other boy who watched the 
piece and laughed over it while he touched 
his mandoline. The drop scene was quite 
a pretty one, and, of course, two lovers 
occupied the foreground. The performance 
opened with a commedia buffa in one act, in 
which a masked Pulcinello figured largely. 
He had fallen in love with the pretty daughter 
of a well-to-do old peasant, and the scene 
opened with his getting a very talkative and 
good-looking young man to indite a love- 
letter to her in his name. The young fellow 
was also in love with the fair Marcellina, and 
substituted his own words and name for 
those of Pulcinello, whom he blarneyed and 
utterly confused with a tremendous and 





most admirable fux de bouche extraordinary 
to listen to. However, the letter was com- 
pleted, folded, and sealed, and then another 
confusion arose, for Pulcinello consigned it to 
a smart footman, who—all good things being 
three—was also in love with Marcellina, and 


who exchanged the letter for an address of 


his own to the girl, who apparently was in 
ignorance of the feelings of all three, and 
already possessed a lover accepted by herself. 
The three came secretly to try and see her, 
and all three, in fear of detection by the old 
father, betake themselves to concealment 
under the same table, where they are dis 
covered, amidst roars of laughter from the 
audience. Of course Pulcinello was very 
absurd and clever. The old peasant asked 
what these three men were doing concealed 
in so strange a manner in his house. ‘They 
begged pardon, and one after another con 
fessed his love. The girl herself, standing 
by with the man of her choice by her side, 
neither moved nor spoke,. till the old man, 
turning to her, asked what she had to say ; 
would she listen to these signori and their 
addresses, or would she hold to her present 
choice ? The curtain dropped as she smilingly 
laid her hand in that of the man by her 
side, and the others bowed their assent to 
her decision. 

The most amusing thing in the pantomime 
that followed was a serenade in dumb-show 
with mandoline and flute, and much ex 
travagant action, all done in time to the 
music of the orchestra. The fair lady 
appeared in the person of a pretty soubrette, 
with whom the butler was deeply in love, 
and he, in consequence, chasséd the sere 
naders & coup de baton. However, they all 
managed to get sight and ear of her again, 
by reappearing in the guise of cripples, 
demanding the aid of her master, a 
doctor. ‘The manner in which this disguise 
was carried out was clever and amusing in 
the extreme, thrown off when the doctor's 
back was turned, and reassumed on his re 
appearance, the last time in such haste that 
the man with the paralyzed hands got hold 
of the crutches, and the one who could only 
wriggle himself along in a sitting posture 
stood up without crippled hands, whilst the 
third crouched down, instead of showing 
a stiff, unbending knee. The maid’s con 
sternation, and the old doctor’s puzzled 
countenance were delicious. In the midst 
of the general mé/ée and confusion a fourth 
admirer of the girl’s appeared upon the 
scene, but she smiled upon one of the whilom 
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cripples, now a very handsome young strip- 
ling, who was making a pretty little speech, 
with his hand on his heart, when the curtain 
fell. 

The next time it rose some peasants in 
their picturesque costume, snowy white shirts, 
bright coloured vests and knee-breeches, with 
tall-crowned hats, and Roman sashes round 
their waists, sat drinking wine at a little rustic 
table in the open air. Presently two men 
and a couple of girls began to dance the tar- 
antella— the favourite dance of the Nea- 
politans—and wonderfully graceful it was, 
both in movement and figure. All held 
castanettes in the palms of both hands, and 
with them beat time to the music of the 
mandoline and guitar. The men in their 
becoming dress looked especially striking, 
With them the movement seemed chiefly to 
come from the knee, the foot held very high 
in the air, whilst with the girls it is more 
from the waists, neither so graceful nor so 
pleasing, but the interwined and interlacing 
figure is very pretty indeed. It winds up 
with the dancers throwing themselves into a 
pose on one knee, and on this picturesque 
group the curtain slowly descended, whilst 
Bengal-fire threw into relief the rural scene 
behind. It was encored, but the performers 
were tired, and only showed themselves fora 
moment in the final grouping. It was already 
eleven o’clock, and time for all quiet folk to 
be in bed. ‘The streets were utterly still and 
silent as we made our way to the hotel. 

May gth.—We made an excursion by boat 
this afternoon to see the grottoes. ‘There are 
five of them. One rows in and out from one 
to the other at the feet of the perpendicular 
cliffs which hedge in the Gulf of Sorrento, 
and very fine they are. There is always deep 
water within them, and the clear azure and 
aqua-marine tints are lovely in the extreme. 
Our bright young boatman — Pompey by 
name — delighted in displaying these by 
striking the water into foam with his oars. 
The rocky walls were sometimes brilliant 
violet, orange, and green. One cavern is 
called the blue grotto, another the green 
grotto, another the monk’s_bathing-place, 
because the monks of a great neighbouring 
monastery, now disused, formerly resorted 
there to perform their ablutions. We rowed 
back to the hotel, and were carried ashore 
by Pompey, as he could not come in quite 
close on account of the rocks. I had another 
good swim again this morning and enjoyed 
it. I suppose this will be my last, as we 
leave on Friday. 


SIX WEEKS 1N SORRENTO AND ISCHIA. 
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Ascension Day.—This seems to be a great 
féte in the neighbourhood. Some few miles 
off there is a miraculous spring, with which 
the Virgin is somehow supposed to be con- 
nected, and the people flock to it and the 
church near by from all sides. Many carriage 
loads started at midnight, decked with flowers 
and gay trappings, and laden with devotees, 
wishing to be in time for the early mass this 
morning. They returned in the middle of 
the day, twenty or more persons crowded 
into a carriage intended to hold six, and 
looking very tired, hot, and dusty, we were 
told. I was not sorry to miss seeing them 
myself. 

This evening the tarantella has been 
danced here, all the visitors in the hotel 
assembling to see it. ‘Two girls and three 
men in costume formed the company, their 
instruments being a guitar, a zither, and a 
tambourine. All used castanettes as before. 
The men’s dress was not quite so picturesque 
as that used by the dz/e¢tanti on the stage, 
but it was neat and picturesque enough. 
White shirts and trousers, with coloured 
scarves round their waists and throats, and 
long scarlet fezzes on their heads. The girls 
wore simple white skirts with a red border 
and coloured bodices, and each had a natural 
flower in her hair. One of them was very 
pretty and piquant-looking, and their steps 
were extremely light and graceful. Some- 
times the sash is used in the dance in a very 
pretty manner, and at the end the third man 
comes in with the tambourine and kneels in 
the centre, whilst the rest of the group dance 
around him, winding up by also sinking on 
one knee. 

But the most curious figure of all is the 
so-called “candle dance,” when the chief 
dancer wears a long, extinguisher-shaped coil 
of paper standing out from his waistband at 
the back, while all the others dance around 
him with candle-ends, endeavouring to set 
light to it. He keeps continually moving in 
time to a tune of his own playing, and con- 
stantly puts out the candles held to his 
singular tail, which the others as constantly 
light again, the one from the other. ‘The 
whole thing is very absurd and unique, and 
the grouping often becomes extremely pic- 
turesque, although it cannot be called exactly 
graceful. 

Between the dances national songs were 
sung; one especially pleased me, when the 
game of mora comes in in a most amusing 
way. One sees the singers excitedly throwing 
out their fingers, and counting due, quattro, 
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-cinque, sei, otto, and then squabbling over 
who has won in the most natural manner 
possible. And then a boy’s game was played 
by two of them. One boy kneels before the 
other, teasing him till he strikes at him with 
his fists, which the other dodges by laying 
his head down on the ground between his 
legs, the angry one then continually strikes 
his fists together, so as to prevent the teaser 
from raising his head again unless he wishes 
it- well pummelled ; but he manages to elude 
them at last, and then teases again till once 
more he has to take refuge on the floor, 
when he makes very aggravating grimaces, 
and so on, all to time and tune. The enter- 
tainment ciosed with the scarf dance, followed 
by the “ Wacht am Rhein,” and then “God 
save the Queen,” in honour of the English 
and Germans present. The former were 
represented by our own party alone. 

We have been very busy packing, -espe- 
cially Mrs. M , who has quite a little 
collection of ferns and flowers in pomatum 
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pots and glass phials, including a little seed- 
ling from Tasso’s oak, which she has been 
nursing up for me. I picked it up beneath 
Tasso’s oak in Rome, and she put it into a 
pomatum pot with a little water and pink 
blotting-paper, and now it is already showing 
a tender leaf, so that we are much interested 
in it, and it has to be as carefully cared for 
asa baby. One little set of roots is growing 
in an ink-bottle, which we got the other day 
at a “miscellaneous warehouse” here. We 
had been wandering about amongst chemists 
and barber’s shops to find some pomatum, 
and at last found it at-this “shop of all 
sorts”-——home-made pomatum of lard and 
rosewater mixed, a dab of which the woman 
clapped into a morsel of paper and handed 
to us over the counter. On our begging for 
some more secure receptacle than the paper, 
she suddenly bethought her of the ink-bottle, 





and into that it was transferred, and in that 
we conveyed it home, much to our own 
amusement and satisfaction. 
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Wititiam Cowper; His Life, LetTeRs, AND Poems. 


PART I.—HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. 





'N the long muster roll of English 
men of letters, there is no name 
that has associated with it a 
darker fate than that of William 
Cowper. _ A Savage, dying in a 

debtor’s prison ; an Otway struggling to the 

last with penury and want: a Chatterton, 
driven in youth to suicide by disappointment 
and despair: these, and a hundred others, 
call for sympathy and sorrow. But Cowper, 
from the very outset of his life, stands apart 
from all. Born of parents who moved in 
good society, and who were themselves of 
high lineage, it would have seemed that 
advantages and opportunities far beyond those 
usually the lot of men of genius would in 
after life be open to him. His father was the 

Rev. Dr. Cowper, chaplain to George the 

Second, and nephew of Earl Cowper, Lord 

Chancellor. His mother was Anne Donne, 

of the same family as Donne the poet, and 

descended by several lines from King Henry 
the Third. Had she lived, Cowper’s life would 














doubtless have been shaped far differently. 
But she died when he was but six years old, 
bitterly lamented by her little son, who, fifty 
years afterwards, still thought of her with 
affection. Soon after her death he was sent 
to a boarding school, at Market Street, some 
distance from his birthplace, Great Berk- 
hampstead, and here began those sufferings 
which, again and again recurring, throughout 
his life, disturbed the balance of his intellect, 
and plunged him into the depths of despair. 
“T had hardships,” he says “ of various kinds 
to conflict with, which I felt more sensibly 
in proportion to the tenderness with which I 
had been treated at home. But my chief 
affliction consisted in my being singled out 
from all the other boys by a lad of about 
fifteen years of age as a proper object upon 
whom he might let loose the cruelty of his 
temper. I choose to conceal a particular 
recital of the many acts of barbarity with 
which he made it his business continually to 
persecute me. It will be sufficient to say 
that his savage treatment of me impressed 
such a dread of his figure upon my mind, 
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that I well remember being afraid to lift my} possession of a small patrimony, and he was. 
eyes upon him higher than to his knees, and| appointed a Commissioner of Bankrupts, but, 


that I knew him better by his shoe buckles 
than by any other part of his dress. May 
the Lord pardon him, and may we meet in 
glory!” At last the conduct of his persecutor 
was made known, and, while the latter was 
expelled, Cowper himself was removed from 
the school. He passed the next two years at 
the house of an oculist, under whose care he 
was placed for the cure of an inflammation 
of the eyes. The cure was not entirely 
successful, and a weakness of sight resulted, 
which affected him ever after. Thence he 
went to Westminster School, and for a time 
seems to have been as near to happiness as at 
any other period of his life. Diligent in his 
studies, he also—so he himself tells us— 
excelled at cricket and 
football. Among his 
fellow - scholars were 
lads whose names be- 
came afterwards well 
known. There was 
Cumberland, _ essayist 
and dramatist; Bonnell 
Thornton, well known 
as a wit; there was 
Churchill, satirist and | 
spendthrift ; Colman, 
Impey, and Thurlow, 
and the celebrated 
Warren Hastings, 
governor-general of 
India. 

At the age of eighteen 
Cowper left Westmin- 
ster, and was articled 
to Mr. Chapman, an 
attorney; choosing the law as a profession 
to please his father rather than himself. It 
was a calling for which he was utterly unfitted, 
and in which he could have made no progress. 
His fellow clerk in Mr. Chapman’s office was 
Thurlow, his former schoolmate, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor. ‘Iam nobody, Thurlow, 
and shall always be nobody,” said Cowper to 
his friend one day. ‘ You will be Chancellor. 
You will provide for me when youare?” “TI 
surely will” said the other witha smile. The 
poet’s prophecy was correct. Thurlow lived 
to rise to the highest legal dignity, but he 
forgot his friend. On leaving the solicitor’s 
office, in his twenty-first year, he went to lodge 
in the Temple, and two years later, on the 





according to one account of his life, “he was. 
more employed with literature than law, and 
more with love than literature.” The object 
of his affection was Theodora, second daughter 
of his uncle, Ashley Cowper. She is described 
as being a young lady of more than ordinary 
attractions, accomplishments, and intelligence. 
His affection was returned, and would have 
doubtless resulted in marriage. But Mr. 
Ashley Cowper stepped in. Nominally on 


'the ground of their relationship, but really— 


so Southey thinks—because he distrusted 
Cowper’s ability to maintain a wife, he forbade 
the marriage. It must be admitted that he 
was not without excuse. Cowper as yet had 
shown no signs of the abilities which after- 
wards won him fame, 
and, on the other hand, 
had not devoted him- 
self to the profession 
upon which he had 
entered. If anything 
\\ would have acted as a 
\ , stimulus to hisenergies, 
+, one would think that 
\] the hope of winning 
|| Theodora at some 
).\ |) future time would have 
/ done so. True, in law 
. #7 he would have made 
Af no great figure, but 
f literature was open to 
him, and his friends 
and connections were 
sufficiently wealthy and 
influential to be able to 
secure for him some 
one of those sinecures which, in those days, 
were often obtainable; some light appoint- 
ment in the public service, which secured 
its possessor from want, and yet left him 
free to indulge his own tastes in other 
directions. But the future poet had not 
sufficient force of character. ‘The few verses 
addressed to Theodora show gentle, quiet 
affection, it is true, but nothing more. The 
impression made upon his feelings was but 
slight, and doubtless passed away as it had 
arisen, though he felt the disappointment at 
the time. But with Theodora the matter was. 
more serious. She never forgot her lover, and 
in after life took more than one opportunity 
of befriending him, though without making 


14th of June, 1754, he was called to the bar. | known from whom the help came, After the 


But he made no effort to follow his profession. | publication of “The Task” 
The death of his father, in 1756, put him into! him famous, an anonymous correspondent 


had made 
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offered him anannuity of fiftypounds. Theoffer 
was made through Lady Hesketh, his cousin 
and intimate friend. It was accepted by the 
poet, but Southey, from all the circumstances 
of the case, thinks that there is no doubt that 
the annuity really came from Theodora. 
Certain it is that she remained unmarried, 
and, among her papers, when she died, some 
years after Cowper himself had passed away, 
were found the letters which he had written to 
her in happier days. His friendly intercourse 
with Lady Hesketh continued all his life, but 
Theodora and he never met after Mr. Ashley 
Cowper’s decision had separated them. So 
the faint halo of romance faded away and the 
clouds gathered slowly around. Of his own 
family were now left only himself and his 
brother John, and it became necessary that 
he should find some means of increasing his 
financial resources. ‘The office of Clerk of 
the Journals in the House of Lords became 
vacant, and was offered to him by a relative, 
Major Cowper. But it was a condition that 
he should appear at the bar of the House, 
and the prospect of the ordeal terrified him. 
He made every effort to prepare himself by 
close study of the Journals, but the strain was 
too great. He endeavoured to shake off his 
depression by a visit to the seaside for a short 
time, but on his return for final preparation 
his fears returned. In the loneliness. of his 
rooms he brooded over the future, and at last 
took a desperate resolution to commit suicide, 
as the only way of escaping the evil he 
dreaded. ‘But the same inherent weakness of 
character, which was his stumbling block 
through life, saved him now. 

Intellectually convinced, in the present 
distressed state of his faculties, of the lawful- 
ness of suicide, he yet wavered in his plans. 
He bought laudanum, but the love of life, 
just as he was about to swallow the poison, 
stepped in, and, changing his mind, he deter- 
mined to fly to France. He began to pack up 
his portmanteau for the journey, but a reaction 
took place, and the idea of suicide again 
became paramount. He hastened out, and 
took a coach to Tower Stairs, meaning to 
drown himself in the Thames. But a water- 
man was seated at the spot upon which he 
had fixed, and he hurriedly returned to his 
lodgings. Again he took up the laudanum, 
again his purpose failed. Then he placed the 
point of a knife against his heart, but had no 
power to strike the fatal blow. 

The next day was that upon which he was 
to accompany his relative to Westminster. 
Darker yet grew the shadews over the mind 





of the unhappy poet. Slowly the night wore 
on. A little while longer, morning would be 
at hand, and further opportunity would be 
wanting. So he determined to hang himself. 
Three times he fixed the noose, and the last 
time, had the cord not broken, he would have 
attained his object. But his weight was too 
great, the cord snapped, and he fell. Later 
on his relative arrived, heard the whole story, 
and seeing that it was impossible that Cowper 
could appear at the bar of the House, decided 
that nothing more should be done in the 
matter. But the mischief had gone too far to 


pass off easily. Relieved from the dread of 


a public examination, he experienced the 
deepest contrition for the attempts he had 
made against his own life. He felt that the 
wrath of the Almighty was about to be poured 
upon him, he persuaded himself that he had 
committed the unpardonable sin. He sent 
for the Rev. Mr. Madan, a friend of his, but 
gained little comfort, if any. Then he sent 
for his brother John, and as the latter entered 
the room, the despairing poet turned to him, 
crying out “O brother, lam damned.” And 
now, under the pressure of the fears which it 
had itself called up, his mind wavered, and 
lost its balance. ‘Those around him saw that 
some stronger measures than advice and con- 
solatiom must be taken, and he was removed 
to the private asylum at St. Albans, kept by 
a Dr. Cotton. For nearly two years he re 
mained there, and the treatment was so far 
successful, that he left it with bodily and 
mental health renovated and restored. But 
it was now necessary that some means should 
be taken to secure for him a regular income ; 
for all chance of obtaining any appointment 
was of course at an end. Major Cowper, 
again interested himself in the poet’s behalf, 
and other relatives and friends, by their joint 
contributions, provided a sum sufficient for 
his necessities, and he decided, acting under 
the advice of his brother John, to live at 
Huntingdon, attended by a servant with whom 
Dr. Cotton had provided him. At Hunting- 
don began a friendship which terminated only 
with life. ‘There resided in the town a Mr. 
Unwin, a clergyman, whose son, frequently 
meeting Cowper in his walks, at last accosted 
him. ‘This led to an acquaintance, and they 
were all speedily onan intimate footing. Soclose 
did their friendship become that, shortly after- 
wards, Cowper went to live with them. Their 
method of life was just what he desired,— 

whether it was in all respects beneficial to him 
is an open question. Probably a smaller pro- 
portion of devotional exercises, and a larger 
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ore proportion of change and recreation, would| visable, and it was finally arranged that they 
be have: been better. He himself tells us how| should go to Olney, Bucks. The principal 
be each day was passed. “We breakfast” he} reason for fixing upon this place, which had 
aif. says, ‘commonly between eight and nine ; till| neither scenery nor associations to recom- 
ast eleven we read either the Scriptures, or the| mend it, was the presence of the Rev. John 
ve 3 sermons of some faithful preacher of those} Newton, its curate. For Cowper, personally, 
00 holy mysteries ; at eleven we attend divine} the change was not entirely beneficial. Mr. 
fer f service, which is performed here twice every} Newton, both in body and will—not mind— 
ry, q day ; and from twelve to three we separate, | was far stronger than the shrinking, sensitive 
er s and amuse ourselves as we please. During) poet. For the calm daily routine of Hunting- 
ed a that interval I either read in my own apart-! don were substituted the labours of a lay 
he 3 ment, or walk or ride, or work in the garden. | helper in Olney. The work was probably not 
to F We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but if the| distasteful to Cowper ; its fault was that it 
of weather permits, adjourn to the garden, where, | was too severe. About this time he lost his 
1e with Mrs. Unwin and her son, I have} brother John, a circumstance which naturally 
d generally the pleasure of religious conversation | brought on a fit of depression, and Mr. New- 
1e till tea-time. If it rains, or is too windy for| ton, with a view to combat the advancing 
d walking, we either converse within doors, or} gloom, proposed the composition of the cele- 
d sing some hymns of Martin’s collection, and} brated “Olney” hymn. The result was not 
it : by the help of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord | so efficacious as had been expected in pro- 
it ; 
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make up a tolerable concert, in which our | 
hearts, I hope, are the best and most musical 
performers. After tea we sally forth to work | 
in good earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a good| 
walker, and we have generally travelled about 
four miles before we see home again. When | 
the days are short we make this excursion in 
the former part of the day, between church 
time and dinner. At night we read and 
converse, as before, till supper, and com- 
monly finish the evening either with hymns 
or a sermon; and, last of all, the family are 
called to prayers.” 

So passed the days till July, 1767, when | 
the elder Mr. Unwin was killed by a fall from | 
his horse. After the first shock of grief had | 
abated, it was resolved that their domestic | 
arrangements should continue as heretofore, | 


But a change of scene was considered ad- | 


| spiritual causes. 





OLNEY. 


moting Cowper's welfare. His own method 
of life became still more solitary. His cor- 
respondence with Lady Hesketh ceased to a 
great extent, and his gloom deepened. The 
dark shadow that had made his life wretched 
about ten years before, again sank over him. 
At first he exhibited a strong dislike to visit 
Mr. Newton; then, having once entered the 
latter's house, he refused to leave it. Dr. 
Cotton was not called in for some months ; 
for it was the conviction of Mr. Newton and 
Mrs. Unwin that Cowper’s malady arose from 
“They thought,” says Mr. 
Southey, “that the disease was the work ot 
the enemy, and that nothing less than Omni- 
potence could free him of it.” At last the 
medical man was applied to. But it was too 
late to prevent the repetition, in a longer and 


and that Cowper should reside with them.| more aggravated form, of Cowper's former 


sufferings, though fortunately not too late to 
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effect a cure. Strange enough is it to observe 
that he remembered the details of all these 
seasons of darkness. Writing to Lady Hes- 
keth some time afterwards, he observes, ‘‘I 
did not indeed lose my senses, but I lost the 
power to exercise them. I could return a 
rational answer to a difficult question ; but a 
question was necessary, or I never spoke at 
all . . . . I was convinced that all my 
food was poisoned, together with ten thousand 
vagaries of the same stamp.” The storm 
broke and passed, the sky cleared once more. 
During his recovery he amused himself with 
gardening, carpentry, and keeping and training 





had produced not only the one suggested, 
but three others—“ Truth,” “Table Talk,” 
and “ Expostulation.” Thus, in 1781, he 
was ready to come before the public as an 
author. 

But now a new acquaintance gave a stimu- 
lus to his genius and his life. There came 
one day to Olney a Mrs. Jones, the wife of a 
neighbouring clergyman, and with her came 
her sister, Lady Austen, widow of a baronet, 
Sir Robert Austen. Cowper saw them from 
his window as they passed along the street, 
and, on the impulse of the moment, he re- 
quested Mrs. Unwin to ask them to tea. Of 





THE LODGE, WESTON, 


hares. But the real bent of his mind still 
showed itself. He wrote verses and trans- 
lated some of the spiritual songs of Madame 
de la Motte-Guyon. To this latter he was 
led by the suggestion of Mr. Bull, a minister 
at Newport Pagnel, who, to some extent, 
supplied to him the place of Mr. Newton, 
who had by this time left Olney, owing to 
a difference between himself and his people. 

A short time afterwards, Mrs. Unwin pro- 
posed that he should write a longer poem 
than any he had yet undertaken. The 
subject was to be the “ Progress of Error.” 





He at once complied, and before very long 


THE CHESTNUT AVENUE, 


course, Mrs. Jones was already known to Mrs. 
Unwin and himself. The ladies came, and 
the intelligence and vivacity of Lady Austen 
quite captivated the poet. After awhile, the 
acquaintance being continued, and the in- 
terest being mutual, they corresponded, when 
Lady Austen left Olney, “under the as- 
sumed relation of brother and sister.” 

The next summer she again visited Olney, 
and resided next door to himself and the 
Unwins, and Cowper’s happiness was greatly 
increased by her society. At this time “John 
Gilpin” was written ; and shortly afterwards, 
at Lady Austen’s proposition, he set to work 
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upon “The Task,” the work that first made 
him well known to the reading world. After 
that had appeared, he commenced also, at his 
new friend’s suggestion, translating Homer. 
But now the influence that had so benefited 
him was withdrawn. For some reason or 
other a difference sprang up,and Lady Austen 
left Olney. Cowper himself says that the 
necessity for paying the morning daily visit 
became an inconvenience, as it absorbed the 
only period of the day which he could spend 
in writing. We may assume that this incon- 
venience became noticeable, and the result 
would probably be a coolness. Be that as it 
may, the intimacy ceased. But Lady Austen’s 
place was soon supplied to him by the 
Throgmortons, a Roman Catholic family, 
living near by, with whom he became very 
friendly. 

Through all this, the translation of the 
Homer went on steadily, relieved by corre- 
spondence with Lady Hesketh and other 
friends and composition of verses of a lighter 
cast. But a new trouble came in the death 
of Mrs. Unwin’s son William, through whom, 
years before, his intimacy with the family had 
arisen. They had just removed from Olney 
to Weston, at Lady Hesketh’s wish, when 
this sad event occurred. It was followed bya 
return of his malady, which lasted for about 
six months. Under its influence he again 
attempted suicide, but Mrs. Unwin prevented 
the fulfilment of the rash intent. Again he 
recovered, and was about to edit an edition of 
Milton, with a translation of the Latin poem. 
But though commenced, it was never finished. 
Another edition had been 
Hayley, and, this becoming known to Cowper, 
he withdrew his own. But the correspondence 
between the two led, fortunately, to friendly 
and familiar intercourse, and a lasting intimacy 
ensued. 

But though as yet he knew it not, his work 
was almost done. A crushing blow was about 
to fall. In the winter of 1791, his lifelong, 
faithful friend, Mary Unwin, had a paralytic 
seizure. In the ensuing spring a second stroke 
followed. They visited Hayley at Eastham, 
near Chichester, for a few weeks, but were 
compelled to return, owing to Mrs. Unwin’s 
growing weakness. With the change in the 
sufferer’s physical powers, came a_ corre- 
sponding change in her manner and ways. 
She became impatient, unreasonable, exacting, 
and the continual necessity of attending and 
watching over her plunged the unhappy poet 
into his former despairing and sorrowful con- 
dition. .He thought that mysterious voices 

VOL. XV. 





projected by | 


spoke to him, and for an explanation of their 


| imaginary utterances he actually resorted to 
a man named Zeedon, “a kind of spiritual 
fortune teller.” Zeedon was a schoolmaster 
|in humble circumstances, and, according to 
| one of Cowper’s biographies, a man “ crazed 
| with self-conceit.” . Hayley however, (for 
| Lady Hesketh was at Bath), stepped in, and 
|removed the poet from Zeedon’s influence. 
He and Mrs. Unwin were taken to Mundsley, 
Norfolk, and thence to Durham, where every 
effort was made to induce Cowper to resort to 
his old occupations. But such attempts were 
vain. Another and a final removal was then 
resolved upon. They were taken to East 
Dereham, and there in December, 1796, Mrs. 
Unwin died. Cowper sunk in one of his fits 
of gloom, scarcely knew of her death, till a 
servant entered the room, when, rousing him- 
self he asked, if “there was life above-stairs ?” 
They took him to see the corpse, and as he 
gazed, he uttered one cry of bitter grief, and 
after that single outburst, mentioned her name 
no more. 

Three more years rolled by, long, weary, 
lonely years, and the shadows of the coming 
end drew near. The revision of his Homer 
was the only literary work—save one sorrowful 
poem, “The Castaway”—in which he engaged. 
|Some of his own poems were read to him, 

save “John Gilpin,” which he could not bear to 
jhear. Darker and darker grew the shadows, 
| nearer and nearer drew the end. ‘“ How do 
| you feel now?” they asked as they bent over 
| him shortly before his death, and he moaned 
| in answer, “I feel unutterable despair.” 
On the 25th of April, 1800, came release, and 
the weary sorrowful spirit went home, to be 
comforted of God. 

Looking over his life as a whole, there is 
awakened a deep sense of pity in our hearts. 
In many points he may seem deserving 
of criticism, if not of censure. The want of 
| independence which could accept year after 
| year help from friends, the want of will power 
which led him to submit himself to all with 
whom he came in contact, the yielding nature 
which caused his best literary work to be done, 
not of his own volition, but at the suggestion 
of Newton, of Mrs. Unwin, of Lady Austen 
and others, all these seem to call for reproof 
or blame. 

But reproof and blame stand hushed and 
mute in the presence of his’sorrows. The 
yielding nature, the weakly will were ingrained, 
not acquired; were misfortunes, not faults. 
In cheerful, bright society he was cheerful 




















and bright. In gloomy surroundings he 
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became at once gloomy and depressed. His 
poems show a grave and steady judgment, 
his letters a sparkling and cu!tivated intellect. 
The flaw in his character was that he was too 
readily influenced by circumstances. It was 
like a mirror reflecting whatever was presented 
to it. The malady from which he suffered 
was hypochondria in its worst form—an afflic- 
tion which weighs upon its*victim, depriving 





him of all power, first of action, and then of | 
thought, the result of nervous rather than of | 


mental derangement, though the former pro- 
duced the latter. Men of stronger fibre and 
of sterner mould would have flung it off. To 
Cowper it was fatal. From his childhood to 
his grave the shadow hovered over him, till 
the weary frame laid down its burden, and in 
God’s good time he passed— 


“To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 


R, STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 
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al eens 
q) @ IFE in silence steals away, 
=, Morning broadens into day ; 


oe 


Passing onwards, all too soon, 


Glide the hours of manhood’s noon 
Towards the future, faint and far, 
Where the gathering shadows are. 


Like the barren fig-tree’s bough 

Seem the years departed now. 

Gifts by Higher Wisdom sent, 

Flung aside in discontent. 

Strength, that might have climbed the hill, 
Wasted in the valley stili. 


But a voice comes, sweet and clear, 
“Courage, Hope is more than Fear , 
Life is not the sport of Fate, 

Weak are they who sigh ‘ Too late,’ 
Though the earlier days be reft, 
Make the most of what are left.” 


Not from failure or success 

Life derives its worthiness, 

But from noble deed and thought, 
Wisely fashioned, truly wrought : 
These, like angels’ silent wings, 
Raise the soul to higher things. 


Weave once more the 


tangled skein, 


Joy and sorrow, ease and pain ; 
Plunge once more amid the strife, 
Lead a nobler, stronger life, 

Ere the sunlight fade away : 


Work ! while it is called to-day. 
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Part IL. 


GiHE market of Burgos is a very 
picturesque spot. There is cos- 
‘ttume and grouping enough to 
occupy a genuine artist for a 
month. But the streets are so 
narrow, the air so chill and damp, and from 
all accounts it mostly is so, that we were 
thankful for a fire on our return to the 
Fonda for lunch. In the afternoon we set 
out for the Carthusian Convent of MMira- 
frores. The drive lay over a dreadful piece of 
road. The country looked desolate and bare 
beyond description; long, dismal, straight 
lines without a single curve of beauty, and 
neither vine nor olive to hint at productive- 
ness. Having arrived at the deserted, rambling 
convent, we knocked in vain for admittance, 
though we made noise enough to shake the 
old monks in their graves. We admired the 
smooth stone pavement prettily worked in 
patterns with black and white pebbles. At 
length we discovered a side door; we knocked 
again and a drowsy peasant, who seemed 
almost as lifeless as the scene around hint, 
admitted us. We went first into the church, 
At the foot of the altar stood the superb 
tombs we had come to see. It was worth 
the pilgrimage, and worthy of the great 
Isabella who. raised it in memory of her 
father and mother. ‘There sleep the effigies 
of John the Second of Castile and of Isabella 
of Portugal. Of white marble, yellowed and 
stained by time, mutilated in many details, it 
yet stands unrivalled in its way, except by 
the marvellous works of Nicolo Pisano. It 
lacks the artistic unity of his chisel. On the 
sides are a collection of Scripture subjects ; 
statuettes of Justice, Charity, Temperance, 
and other virtues, entwined with flowers, 
stand between representations of animals 
too numerous for the eye to take in all at 
once. The tomb wants a day’s study. A 
monument to her brother Alphonso is erected 
by the north wall—a kneeling figure of good 
workmanship. 

We were shown other things, but these alone 
dwell on the memory. We ought to have 
gone to the tomb of the Cid Campeador, but 
the road was declared very bad, and we were 
too cold to enjoy anything more. Some of 
us took a walk up to the castle, whence the 
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view of the cathedral is perfect. A soldier 
summoned the guard, who all turned out to 
see the strangers, but in no way interfered 
with their movements. At six we had our 
first real Spanish dinner—soup, an olla, 
which consists of meat and bacon cut in 
slices and sausages laid round, more or less 
flavoured with garlic, according as they are 
red or brown; delicious game, fish, and 
sweets, cream cheese eaten with preserve, 
very good ; we never saw it afterwards ; fruit 
to finish up with. We wished all our fare 
might be no worse. After dinner, instead of 
the night’s rest we needed, we packed up, 
paid our bill, not an extravagant one, and 
started for Madrid about eleven p.m. 

It was our first experience of ticket-taking 
and luggage weighing. We stood and looked 
on while the invalid gentleman officiated as 
courier. 

The delightful sang-froid of the officials 
surpassed anything we ever experienced, but 
they were uniformly polite and courteous to 
all alike. The most ragged specimens of 
humanity at the station claimed the same title 
of senor and equal grace of manner as that 
with which the dons were served. We were 
fortunate enough in securing a carriage to 
ourselves when we started for Madrid. 

We had learned by this time the value of 
making our night journeys as comfortable as 
possible. By the help of two stretchers and 
rugs we could all four manage to lie at full- 
length and sleep in spite of noises. 

At an intermediate station it was amusing 
to see the countenance of a Spaniard, who 
happened to open the door by mistake: He 
stared, rubbed his eyes, stared again, and 
then shut it with a grunt, which sent us off 
into a peal of laughter. It was perfectly in- 
explicable to his uninitiated understanding 
how we could all manage to be in so comfort- 
able and recumbent a position. We must 
have had rather the appearance of a temporary 
hospital ward. It was, probably, owing to 
the civility of the guard that we were not dis- 
turbed bythe entrance of other passengers 
all night. As morning dawned we woke to 
find ourselves in the stony defiles of the 
Guadarrama mountains. When the sun rose 
it shone over the huge pile of the Escurial, 
and the peak behind stood out dark and 
high. 
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| 
It was a strange scene—this palace in a} mules, laden with burthens as big or bigger 
desert, the bare black mountain range for a| than themselves, block up even the crowded 
background, with nothing but a plain of} thoroughfares. When the road happened to 
barren, stony country fora prospect, stretching | be clear we made up for lost time ; dashing 
away as far as the eye could reach. It struck! past the palace, barracks, theatres, squares, 
us singularly emblematic of Spain itself.| and fountains into the heat and noise and 
Isolated in its pride, the home of mingled} sunshine of the Puerta del Sol. 
superstition and idle pomp, yet interesting} We tried at first to get lodgings in a Casa 
in spite of all. The resemblance goes further;' de Huesped .- A bright little sitting-room 
cumbersome from its size, comfortless in its looking into a busy street did not compensate 
surroundings, yet bright with its glorious! for bedrooms as dark by day as by night ; 
sunshine and the gift of the deep blue sky. whose only ventilation came from staircases 
Nota cloud was to be seen, save one fold of and passages, the mingled odours of which 
soft white mist which clung lovingly to one| defied analysis. We felt the Arabs and 
purple hill, as if unwilling to leave the bosom! Ishmaelites of the insect world had a right to 
on which it slumbered. Some of the distant | undisputed possession in such regions of 
views were very striking; but before long we | gloom. 
left them, and entered the plain country of} Away we sped to the Hotel de los Principes. 
Madrid. | Seventy vea/es a head per day for board and 
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THE ESCURIAL. 


Weary and hungry, we waited full an hour | rooms in the seventh heaven, which required 
and a half in the miserable station of the} the wings of angels to mount them! 
capital before our luggage could be found,| As we had only the tired legs of wearied 
searched, and finally deposited with us in an | travellers, we gave one look from the balconies 
omnibus. at the scene below, and departed to the 

Make all your bargains beforehand, as you | Hotel de los Embarcadores. We made a bar- 
value your money and your peace of mind ;} gain for fifty reales a head. 
in no department of travelling is it more; Night travelling takes a great deal out of 
necessary than in the transportation from the| one. We were only fit for bed, and thither 
railways to the hotels. A /ese¢a for yourself, | we retired. We had three very decent rooms 
and half for a heavy box, is a decent charge ;| and one without a window. 
but they are not ashamed to ask six times as} Only two meals are supplied in the hotels 
much. The rule, even with respectable| throughout Spain for the sum agreed on. 
associations and companies, is to get all} Breakfast, served any time from ten to one, 
they can. and dinner, generally at six. At this hotel 

Fortunately for themselves and others,| we found both good and substantial. For 
Spaniards know how to drive, or else the} breakfast we had meat, fish, omelette, fruit, 
horses themselves are extra knowing and| bread, butter, and wine; tea, coffee, or 
sensible. Interminable lines of asses and! chocolate are generally ordered by the 
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Spaniards as a finale, but we found no 
difficulty in getting ours brought first, as in 
England. All three were excellent. The 
table @héte was of course more abundant. 
Soup, meat, game, poultry, fish, fancy dishes, 
sweets, and dessert. Anything extra ordered 
in private is charged extravagantly, as we 
found to our cost. 

We had an elegant girl to wait on us, a 
Galician, as most of the servants are; but 
we soon found bell-ringing of little avail. <A 
good clap of the hands outside our door was 
far more effectual, and was sure to bring 
three or four heads peeping out into the cor- 
ridor. There was some trouble involved in 
going to see which bell rang, and Spaniards 
hate trouble—generally bringing twice as 
much on their hands by trying to avoid it ; 
yet never learning by experience, though the 
fact be ever so patent. 


silence. How they managed to eat was a 
| mystery, for the only time they ceased staring 
| was when they discussed us each with his 
| neighbour. It was no use looking entreat- 
| ingly, as much as to say, “ Do not stare like 
that; we are creatures of flesh and blood 
and feeling like yourselves.” It only aroused 
fresh discussion. ‘The second day was, if 
anything, more formidable than the first ; 
each pair of eyes had brought another to 
look on. The visitors sat a little behind, and 
as they were not eating, had nothing else to 
do but stare. It is the fashion to make calls 
| in this way at dinner-time. A whole family 
“comes in occasionally on a visit to a guest ; 
they sit and talk while he goes on with his 

dinner. Eye-glasses and spectacles were 

deliberately put on to examine us. How we 
| rejoiced in the quiet haven of our own 
| rooms ! 











MADRID, 


During our first breakfast, two gentlemen | 
‘Opposite became as interested in our move-| 
ments as though we had been newly-imported | 
savages. Their amusement was increased | 
tenfold when on hearing a noise in the street | 
we opened the window to see what it was. | 
Two poor little dogs were dancing in petticoats | 
and crinolines. ‘The movements of the man | 
directing them were singularly graceful. *The| 
crowd gathered round looked on with a grave | 
approval, totally different from the sparkling, | 
vociferous, chattering delight which a similar | 
group of Italians would have evinced. | 

The first table @héte was truly an ordeal. | 
Lady travellers are yet rarities in the Penin-| 
sula. Pair after pair of lustrous brown eyes | 
(so bright that the faces seemed all eyes) | 
surveyed us as we walked up the room and} 
took our places, as we helped ourselves to} 
the various dishes, as we talked, as we kept, 


Next morning being Sunday we found our 
way to the Embassy. There were a good 
many people at the service. A young 
Spaniard was literally throwing fiery looks 
towards a young English blonde. An elegant 
Spanish-looking woman, in a mantilla, sat at 
the organ. She was evidently not acquainted 
with the go of our liturgy, and required sun- 
dry hints to keep her in the right path. The 
mantillas are disappointing. No folds of rich 
lace “half revealing, half concealing,” as one 
has been led to expect. The prettiest are 
meagre net veils, reaching to the waist 
behind, and exposing the face and throat 
completely. Only one or two at all came 
up to the ideas we had conceived. The 
Spanish ladies wear long demi-trains, and let 
them sweep the streets, regardless of the dirt 
and refuse they collect. They are taken off 
as soon as they get home from the daily 
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promenade, and delivered into the hands of 
their abigails, who refresh them by some 
occult process, and they come out unhurt 
next day. No lady of any standing does the 
slightest thing for herself. 

We heard too of a strange, even a religious 
horror of water among the children of the 
south. Most of their time is passed in bed. 
They may occasionally read one of the 
modern, awfully sensational novels, full of 
secret robber haunts, murder, witchcraft, and 
all uncleanness ; but reading is almost an 
unknown amusement. But they are grand- 
looking women. As they float along with 
their grand, easy step, and graceful though 
full figures, their head occasionally turned 





thought of winter. There were crowds of 
people walking, talking, and enjoying them- 
selves, as is the custom with foreigners on a 
Sunday afternoon. The show of carriages 
about five is imposing, even to those who 
know Hyde Park in the season. The horses 
are full of fire and play, and so graceful in 
their ambling canter, that they remind one a 
little too strongly of rocking horses. Some 
gardens on a rising ground leading out of the 
Prado, where all the mothers and children 
were assembled, amused us most. Here 
young Spain was disporting itself: from the 
tiny aristocrat rising three, dressed in black 
velvet, to the small citizen in the quaintest of 
white caps and gowns. There were mammas 





LADIES ON THE PRADO, 


from side to side with a giraffe-like move- 
ment to settle the gauzy mantilla, there are 
only a few enthusiasts who rave about blue 
eyes and golden hair who could refuse them 
the palm of beauty. We women gave it 
them willingly enough. It seems a point 
with them not to show their feet, though we 
met old women who yet speak with rapture 
of the short dresses, and pretty feet and 
ankles of their youth. Ours were objects of 
unbounded curiosity as we walked with gar- 
ments tucked up from the pollutions of the 
streets. In the afternoon we went to the 
Prado. A good many leaves still remained 
on the trees, deeply tinged with red and 
yellow, making it look bright and cheerful. 
An occasional orange grove kept off the 








dressed in the latest Parisian fashions, and 
others in the black silk mantilla, edged with 
lace, distinctive of the small tradesman’s wife. 
Fond fathers devoted themselves to sick 
children and babies with the proverbial 
patience of the Spaniard. We paid about 
a halfpenny for our seats. The girls of ten 
and thirteen were dressed extravagantly, in a 
way fitted to fill their little heads, to use an 
Irishism, with emptiness and vanity. 

Next day we only intended giving a look 
through the museum, reserving these sights 
for a later visit, should the threatening revo- 
lutions admit of a return. On our way thither 
an unexpected spectacle awaited us. The 
Prado was alive with the pomp and circum- 
stance of a grand review. There were forty 
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or fifty thousand troops. We took our stand 
at the barrier, and became at once a marked 
party. One gay young officer after another 
rode madly past, checking their Andalusian 
horses right in front of us, flattered to their 
hearts’ core by our expressions of delight. 
One young fellow made his orderly dismount 
about two yards in front of us, to look to his 
master’s bridle. The bridle ailed nothing. 
It suited his lieutenancy to have a pretence 
to see and be seen. He was off like a shot, 
leaving the poor orderly to have a walk with 
his charger, and get on as best he could. A 
decent, middle-aged man standing near told 
us the names of the general officers, pointed 
out Navarez and the king. ‘The queen we 
did not see. 

After standing an hour or more we re- 
membered the museum. There was no 
trouble about passports, we were admitted at 
once. 

The custodes \ed us to the balconies, where 
we had a view of the brilliant pageant from 
an advantageous height. A most obliging 
man led us from room to room, opening 
shutters and arranging lights to the best 
advantage, and giving us full time to admire 
the gems of the collection. We could but 
take a hasty, tantalizing glance at exquisite 
Murillos. He, mostly known to us through 
his dirty boys, here came out in a totally new 
light. Velasquez wants time to be appre-| 





pleased—the stamp passes current as good 
coin and true everywhere. 

On our return we found a washing-bill to 
pay. The charges were enormous—expostu- 
lations vain. 

** As we were unmarried,” she said, “ what 
did we want with so much ¢/usion (trim- 
mings) ; we must expect to pay for it.” 

“* Tilusion” is a thoroughly Spanish expres- 
sion, applied to anything which the feminine 
or masculine mind makes use of for the orna- 
mentation of his or her person with the 
deliberate intention of inspiring admiration, 
pleasure, delusion, rapture, anything you like, 
in the object of his or her affections. There 
was something quite new in the term itself, 
and in its application by the washerwoman. 
The washing is execrable ; it is a foolish 
extravagance to expose expensively-trimmed 
linen to its ravages. 

The mornings and evenings were chilly, 
but we escaped all the inflictions the climate 
of Madrid is incident to. The weather was 
simply delightful—balmy and warm, as a June 
day in England. 

We seemed really nearing the sunny south, 
leaving the desolate plains with their chill 
blasts behind us. Every step was bringing us 
nearer to the clime we sighed for. We had 
already acquired a taste for olives. A week’s 
steady perseverance will overcome the strongest 
distaste ; and, either from the nature of the 


ciated. We promised to like him better on | cwésewe or the influence of the climate, they 


a second view. We gave a couple of English 
shillings to the custode. 


/remained an indispensable luxury to the end 
He looked very) of our wanderings in Spain. 
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growth of virtue and piety some |i 
of the purest and noblest charac- | | 
ters have appeared. The verycontrast between | 1 





N the darkest night the stars shine | such witnesses for the true and right when 
most brightly ; and in times and | | and where they were most needed. So it was 
places most unfavourable to the | with the saintly Fénelon. His lot was cast 

in the reign of Louis XIV., the great but 


icentious monarch. A sketch of his life may 
not be without use in these happier days, 


them and the surrounding corruption has made | when too often religion loses in depth while 


their excellence more conspicuous, while the | i 
effort to maintain their high principles has | 


it gains by extension. 


Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon, 


strengthened them; and the wisdom and| descended from a noble and ancient family, 
goodness of God are displayed in raising up| was born in the ancestral chateau, August 6th, 
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1651. A delicate child, he was the idol of 
his aged father, who gave him a simple Chris- 
tian education at home until he reached the 
age of twelve. After that he was placed by 
his uncle the Marquis de Fénelon, who on 
his father’s death became his guardian, in 
the College de Plessis at Paris, where he soon 
distinguished himself by his scholarship and 
eloquence. At fifteen he was allowed to 
preach before an admiring audience. The 
Marquis, alive to the danger of this prema- 
ture exhibition of his talents, removed him to 
the College of St. Sulpice, then under the 
judicious and able direction of Trouson, who 
became his dearest friend and faithful ad- 
viser. ‘The first promptings of his early zeal 
were towards missionary work in Canada, and 
afterwards in Greece. Happily for the in- 
terests of the Church in France, he aban- 
doned these self-denying purposes in deference 
to the wishes of his other uncle, the Bishop 
of Sarlat. Having laboured hard for a short 
time after his ordination in one of the lowest 
quarters of Paris, he was appointed by the 
Archbishop of Paris Superior of the com- 
munity of the Nouvelles Catholiques—women 
converted from Protestantism. This office 
brought him under the notice of the king and 
of some of the leading men at court ; but the 
young abbé entered as much as possible into 
the society of a few chosen friends, who met 
in the Allée des Philosophes at Versailles. 
By doing so he lost the favour of his patron, 
the Archbishop. In 1681, however, the 
Bishop of Sarlat resigned the priory of Carenac 
in his favour, the small income of which was 
all that he received for many years. During 
this time he wrote one of his most celebrated 
works on the education of girls, at the request 
of the Duchesse de Beauvilliers, for the 
benefit of her eight daughters. The views 
propounded in this book on the rights of 
women would be considered by some in our 
days as sadly antiquated. “These,” he wrote, 
“are the rightful occupations of women— 
which are no less important to the public 
than those of men—a household to rule, a 
husband to bless, children to bring up well.” 
This and other valuable treatises were the 
fruits of those peaceful years of preparation 
for the stirring and eventful times which 
followed. 

In 1685 the king revoked the Edict of 


Nantes, and opened anew the floodgates to | 
‘the work. Three admirable abbés—De Lan- 


those cruel persecutions of Protestants that 
sO grievously retarded the progress of the 
Gospel in France, drove multitudes of his, 
best subjects into exile, and ‘entailed a heri- | 





tage of woe upon the country. It was a 
happy thought of Bossuet to nominate the 
Abbé de Fénelon to his Majesty as chief 
missioner to the Protestants of Poitou and 
Saintonge. Yet it seems strange to find one, 
whose religious views on many points ap- 
proached so closely to their own, sent to 
bring them back to the Roman Catholic 
faith, One condition that he made before 
undertaking the work was very characteristic 
of the man. He insisted that the troops, 
previously employed to harass and pursue 
the harmless Nonconformists, should be 
withdrawn. This measure, as well as the 
loving spirit shown by the conversionists, 
naturally tended to calm their embittered 
feelings, and to win over many unstable 
minds. 

One means employed in this mission indi- 
cates the marked difference between the 
Gallican Church of that day and the hostility 
of the modern Ultramontanists to the circu- 
lation of the Bible. “We must,” wrote 
Fénelon, “give New Testaments profusely 
everywhere ; but they must be in large type ; 
the people cannot read small type.” Although 
this was done to overcome prejudice, well 
would it be for France and other countries if 
the Roman priests would seek to remove it in 
the same way. Still, as we might have ex- 
pected, the results proved painfully unsatis- 
factory to one so enlightened as Fénelon, 
and he returned for a while to his quiet 
duties amongst the Nouvelles Catholiques. 
In such peaceful and useful occupations he 
would have been quite content to spend his 
days, without one ambitious thought beyond. 
But a voice from God’s providence was 
shortly heard, calling him to go up higher. 
Henceforward we are to see him in three very 
different positions—as a royal tutor, a public 
controversialist, and as an exemplary bishop. 
A glance at his behaviour in these most diffi- 
cult vocations will serve to illustrate his truly 
noble character, and to point the moral of 
his beautiful life. 

I. The eldest son of Louis XIV. gave little 
promise of fitness for the throne, and the 
king’s hopes were all centred in his grandson, 
the Duke de Burgogne, then a child. With 


| the father’s tacit consent, the Duke de Beau- 


villiers was appointed governor to the prince, 
and he at once selected Fénelon as his tutor, 
leaving him the choice of his own helpers in 


|geron, Fleury, and his own nephew, De 
Beaumont were called to share his arduous 
| task. Seldom has a boy been favoured with 
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such a distinguished band of instructors, and 
never has one more severely tested their 
utmost skill and patience. He was, indeed, 
an “enfant terrible” of the most perilous 
kind. ‘‘ He was so passionate,” wrote St. 





Simon, “that he would break the clocks 





description ; he was dangerously quick in 
penetrating both things and people, in seeing 
the weak side, and reasoning more powerfully 
and deeply than his masters ; but, as soon as 
the storm was over, he would see his faults, 
and acknowledge them.” Even Fénelon’s 


FENELON, 


when they struck the hour which summoned 
him to some unwelcome duty, and fly into 
the wildest rage with the rain which hindered 
some pleasure. He gave himself up to all 
that pleased him with violent passion, and 


with an amount of pride and ‘hauteur’ past 


well-thought-out theories of education would 
have broken down if, as it was aptly put, “he 
had not pursued only one system, and that 
was, to have none at all!” In fact, he ap- 
plied his elastic, fertile mind to meet the 
necessities of the hour as they arose in the 
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volatile character of his chameleon-like pupil. 

With wonderful self-control, the tutor exem- 
plified the rules that he had laid down in his 
own “ traité d’education.” ‘ You must often 
bear with things which need correction ; 
waiting till the time when the child is able to 
benefit by it. Never reprove while either 
you or he is excited. Show him that you 
always know how to control yourself.” So, 
sometimes Fénelon would adopt the plan of 
writing an imaginary account of the prince 
under another name, and pointing out his 
faults in a half humorous, half serious tone. 
Another day he read him a description of an 
old medal, supposed to have been discovered, 
on one side of which is the image of a child 
of noble, beautiful mien, whom Pallas, Apollo, 
Venus, and Victory are uniting to honour and 
protect, while the reverse represents the same 
child amidst venomous reptiles and mocking 
satyrs. To this picture it was playfully added 
that “some suppose it to be intended for 
Caligula or Nero; but all agree that it por- 
trays a brilliant young prince, whose promise 
was fair and yet deceitful.” Fénelon’s fables 
were composed for the same purpose. On 
some occasions he had td take more direct 
and stringent measures. One stormy scene 
is described, when the boy, having been 
severely reproved, turned round and ripe 
nently said to the abbé, “ No, no, monsieur; 
I know who I am and who you are.” He 
made no reply at the time, but the next 
morning, ina grave and ceremonious manner, 
addressed him, “I do not know, monsieur, 
whether you remember what you said to me 
yesterday. You fancy yourself a greater per- 
sonage than I. Some of your servants may 
have told you so ; but, since you oblige me 
to do so, I must tell you without hesitation 
that I am greater than you. You must see 
at once that there can be no question of 
birth in the matter.” He concluded by pro- 
posing to take the delinquent before the king, 
and to beg his Majesty to appoint someone else 
whose care of him might be more successful. 
Not until the boy had, with sobs and tears, most 
earnestly confessed his fault, and Madame 
de Maintenon had pleaded for him, did the 
preceptor consent to remain. ‘That was a 
sharp, wholesome lesson, not soon forgotten. 
Such wise and careful discipline, combined, 

as it was, with religious teaching drawn chiefly 

from the Bible, and the constant influence of 
Fénelon’s own high Christian spirit, gradually 
effected a remarkable improvement in the 
prince. The separation, when it did come, 
between the warmly-attached master and pupil 





was felt as a lifelong trial to both. The un- 
happy controversy that arose afterwards, and 
the machinations of his jealous rival, Bossuet, 
induced the king, reluctantly at first, to cancel 
Fénelon’s appointment. The good seed, sown 
in faith and prayer, at length bore the richest 
fruits. His pure and exemplary life, amidst 
the profligacy and dissipation of the court, 
his bravery and sound discretion as a marshal 
in the field, as well as his firm attachment to 
his former tutor when he was under the cloud 
of royal displeasure, all gave proof of his high 
Christian spirit. His beautiful letters to the 
Archbishop of Cambrai reveal the hidden 
springs of his spiritual life. One extract must 
suffice. “I look with eager pleasure,” he 
wrote, “for the time when I may see you 
again, but I fear it may yet be far off. We 
must leaye it to God’s will; His mercy is 
ever heaping fresh favours upon me. I have 
been repeatedly faithless to Him since I last 
saw you,*but He has always mercifully re- 
called me, and I thank Him that I have 
never been deaf to His voice. Latterly I 
think I have been more persevering in the 
right way. Ask God graciously to confirm 
my good resolutions, and not to allow me to 
be His foe any more; but that in all things 

He would teach, me His holy will.” 

“If is ‘not surprising that all good men 
augured a bright “future for France when so 
noble a prince should come: to the throne. 
Anallewise but deeply mysterious Provi- 
denice ordered. it otherwise. By a sudden 
illiness—attributed by some to poison—the 
Duchess, the Duke himself, and their eldest 
son were laid to rest in a too early grave at 
St. Denis. The Dauphin, though he lost 
an earthly diadem, won the crown of glory, 
which fadeth not away. 

II. So far we have viewed the Abbé 

Fénelon in that office for which he was so 
eminently qualified — as an instructor of 
youth. We now retrace our steps, and con- 
template him in a very different postion: 
thoroughly distasteful to his loving spirit, 
a. Controversialist. Yet here, too, his ‘ane 
and heavenly temper shines with rather in- 
creased lustre. ‘This is not the place to en- 
large on the thorny questions which agitated 
the Church in those days. It will be enough 
to indicate the leading facts as they affected 
Fénelon himself. 

In 1695 the king conferred on him the 
Archbishopric of Cambrai. ‘The preferment 
had been entirely unsought, and took him by 
surprise. He even expressed his regret at 
the prospect of separation from the prince ; 
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and it was finally arranged that he should 
spend three months of the year at Versailles, 
and at other times superintend his education 
from Cambrai. Still, he was no bloated 
pluralist, for with noble conscientiousness 
he refused to retain the Abbey of St. Valery, 
which had been given him a short time 
before. 

With his promotion began his troubles. 
Unfortunately for his own interests, he had be- 
come closely associated with Madame Guyon, 
and had evinced a certain degree of sympathy 
with her peculiar tenets. 

There have always been amongst Christians 
the followers of Martha and the imitators of 
Mary. Both classes, like the sisters of Beth- 
any, are equally true disciples of their Divine 
Master. ‘The one exhibit their love to Him 
chiefly in action and outward service. The 
others naturally incline towards a life of 
peaceful contemplation and closer com- 
munion with God. The Quietists belonged 
originally to the school of Mary, though, un- 
like her, they did not fully submit to the 
Saviour’s teaching, but soared aloft into a 
mystical Heaven of pure love, dispensing with 
sacraments and all acts of devotion. 

Madame Guyon had introduced these 
novelties from Spain. She must have been a 
very clever, fascinating, as well as spiritually- 
minded lady, as she gained an extraordinary 
influence over some of the most distinguished 
persons in Paris. Amongst others Fénelon 
was greatly charmed by her lofty piety, and 
formed a close friendship with her, although 
De Harlay, the Archbishop of Paris, was 
vehemently opposed to her, and had confined 
her and her confessor in the Bastille. After 
her release, through Fénelon’s influence, she 
was sent to the Convent of St. Cyr, where 
the ladies almost worshipped her. 

At thesame time he was bynomeans blinded 
to her serious errors, and as soon as he was 
made archbishop, he consented to act with 
Bossuet and De Noailles on a commission 
on the subject, and after demurring to certain 
points, signed the articles which they drew 
up. But when his colleagues insisted on her 
return to the Bastille, he nobly protested 
against such uncalled-for severity. ‘Thence 
arose that long and bitter polemical conflict 
between Bossuet and himself, which culmin- 
ated in the Pope’s most unwilling condemna- 
tion of the archbishop’s book, ‘* Maximes des 
Saints,” as if it were a defence of Guyonism. 

Never has the hollowness of the Papal 
claims to infallibility been more clearly &x- 
posed than in the trial and condemnation of 
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that book. The Pope himself had spoken of 
it in the most flattering terms. A committee 
of ten doctors appointed to examine it met 
sixty-four times. At length a vote was taken 
and they were found to be five against five. 
In all fairness this should have secured an 
immediate acquittal. Even the Pope avowed 
his satisfaction with theresult. But the king, in- 
stigated by Bossuet, demanded anotherinquiry. 
A conclave of cardinals met again and again, 
unable to agree, and when they came to a 
decision expressed it so mildly that the Pontiff 
could not ground a condemnation upon it. 
A compromise was about to be arranged, 
when a thundering message arrived from the 
French Court, and the Pope, wearied out 
with the incessant strife, finally issues his anath- 
ema against the book, but without, as was 
customary in such cases, either branding the 
author as a heretic, or commanding the work 
to be burnt. How, we may reasonably ask, 
could such a decree be imposed on the 
church as infallible, or accepted as inspired 
by the spirit of truth and love ? 

One good result certainly came of it, for 
God, while he permits evil, is ever overruling 
it for good. Fénelon, the object of all this 
malignant persecution, was wonderfully sus- 
tained under it. His Christ-like character 
came forth from this furnace so exceeding 
hot more free than ever from earthly 
dross. By his unmurmuring patience and 
unswerving testimony to what he believed 
to be God’s truth, he was enabled to exhibit 
in those dark days the power and reality of 
the Gospel; and thereby he being dead yet 
speaketh. Regarding as he did the Papal 
decree as binding on his conscience, he sub- 
mitted to it absolutely. We may not judge 
him by our more enlightened Protestant 
standard. Liberty of conscience is now, in 
our country at least, better understood. Still, 
who will not admire the humility which 
prompted such a man to write soon after- 
wards, “I will not complain, I submit sin- 
cerely and unreservedly; but it would be 
wrong to act as if one was satisfied, when 
one has no right to be so.” 

III. It is with considerable relief that we 
leave these scenes of strife and injustice for the 
calm retreat in which this good man devoted 
the remainder of his days to loving and faith- 
ful ministrations. 

Many may have expected that, when the 
fierce storm had subsided, the archbishop 
would return to court and bask again in the 
sunshine of royal favour. But Louis XIV. 
was not the man to forgive one who had so 
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firmly opposed him, nor was the tainted 
atmosphere of Versailles congenial to Fénelon. 
The publication of Telemachus, whose ad- 
ventures he adapted so as to convey indirectly 
lessons suitable for the young prince, was the 
coup de grace to his prospects of further 
preferment. Although drawn up for private 
use as far back as the year 1698, and treacher- 
ously published without the writer’s consent, 
it was regarded by the king as a personal 
satire upon himself. But royal frowns could 
not shake the archbishop’s peace of mind. 
Henceforth he consecrated all his time and 
energies to the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of his diocese. His domestic life and official 
acts were all marked by apostolic zeal and 
primitive simplicity. As he says in a letter 
to De Beauvilliers, “He set to work among 
his people gently and tenderly, and he 
thought they liked him because they found him 
to be equable, quiet, disinterested, and free 
from pride.” His greatest satisfaction seemed 
to lie in the consciousness that they loved and 
trusted him. Of his immense power of fas- 
cinating rich and poor he seems to have been 
unconscious. His hospitality was unbounded, 
not only to the great and noble who often 
came to Cambrai, but to the sick and wounded 
soldiers, whom he personally attended with 
the greatest kindness in the hospitals. By 
his thorough acquaintance with his diocese, 
the wisdom and mildness of his government, 
and frequent preaching in towns and villages, 
he made himself almost adored by all, and 
no less so by the clergy, whom he treated as 
sons and brothers. “In everything,” wrote 
St. Simon, “he was a true bishop, a grand 
seigneur, and the author of ‘ Telemachus.’ ” 

The Abbé le Dieu in his journal has given 
a very minute and amusing picture of the 
Archbishop’s home life. He has even re- 
corded his style of dress with a precision that 
would delight a clerical robe-maker. He 
wore “long violet garments, cassock, and 
‘simarre,’ with cords, buttons, and button- 
holes of crimson scarlet. I saw no golden 
tassels or fringes to his cincture, and he had 
nothing on his hat but a plain green silk 
cord; white gloves, and neither cane nor 
cloak!” 

This worthy abbé was evidently not indif- 
ferent to creature comforts, as he has pre- 
served the choice and liberal menu, on the 
day he had the honour of dining at the palace, 
“from the egg to the apples;” and he assures 
us that, though most abstemious himself, the 
Archbishop was not unmindful of the tastes 
ef his guests. 











Fénelon was not in the highest sense an 
orator. ‘To think like Pascal, to write like 
Bossuet, and to speak like Fénelon,” has, 
however, been said to be the perfection of 
human gifts. 

His preaching seems to have been marked, 
as are his excellent letters, by exceeding 
beauty and spirituality of thought, as well as 
by their easy, simple style. Much of his 
time was given to his immense correspond- 
ence. One thing is very apparent in the 
specimens that have been preserved, that 
while his devout soul drank deeply of the 
true spirit of quietism in resting calmly on 
his God, and simple submission to His will, 
he was never wanting in the fullest sympathy 
with the joysand sorrowsof others, or apathetic 
to the interests of his church and country. A 
playful note to his nephew, a young soldier, 
illustrates the many-sidedness of his nature, 
and how thoroughly he could unbénd upon 
occasion: “As you think, Fanfaft, that it 
will be acceptable, I will go to-morrow to see 
M. de Villars and dine with him. I will not 
take your brothers there, they may seek 
charity elsewhere in the camp; they won't 
die of hunger. You may tell the marshal 
how great the desire to see him is, which 
makes a coward like me join the war! If he 
chances not to be dining at home, I will get 
a mouthful of bread from some other friend 
in the camp and return home to supper. You 
can guess my delight inseeing youand hugging 
you again. Good bye, petit Fanfan, God be 
with you. Don’t forget that to-morrow is the 
anniversary of your wound; it is a day of 
mercy to you; keep it sacred in your heart.” 

But we must hasten on to the closing 
scenes of his holy and eminently useful life. 
In 1713, his health began to cause anxiety to 
his family. His mind continued active and 
vigorous to the last. The mental shock caused 
by the sight of an accident to his carriage 
hastened his end. Fever set in with severe 
pain. His remaining strength was used in 
writing to his friends. 

In his last few days he would have nothing 
brought to his mind but the Bible, which he 
liked to have continually read to him. Over 
and over again, his chaplain relates, they read 
II. Cor. iv. and y. ‘Say those divine words 
once more,” he often exclaimed. ‘The cus- 
tomary rites of his church were administered ; 
but not in them, but in his Saviour, his soul 
found rest. “Iam onthe cross with Christ,” 
were almost his last words. Dwelling on the 
agony in Gethsemane, he added with feeble, 
broken voice, “Thy will, not mine.” In such 
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child-like confidence and submission he fell 
asleep at the age of sixty-five. His remains 
repose beneath the high altar at Cambrai. 
The usual funeral oration was not delivered, 
and the last ceremony was conducted with | 
the simplicity which he had enjoined in his 
will, His property was all left to the church. | 
The Pope, Clement XI., is said to have wept | 
when told of his death, partly for the loss| 
sustained by the church, and partly for his| 
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own weakness in not creating him a cardinal 
through fear of Louis XIV. But the true 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls had reserved 
him for far higher honours in His kingdom, 
and the saintly life still testifies to the power 
of that Grace, which raised up and preserved 
such a faithful witness amidst the pollutions 
of the French court and the superstitions of 
the Church of Rome. 
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“tHave FAitH in Gop.” 
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No sunlight after rain. 


WV> HE past is full of memories of sorrow, 
The present linked with pain, 
The future brings no hope of brighter morrow, 


Yet in this time of trouble and disaster, 
When all of life grows dim: 

Once more we hear the message of the Master, 
Once more we turn to Him. 


“ Have faith in God.” Thou knowest, Lord, how dreary 


Is life’s Gethsemane ! 


How many a heart its mournful Miserere 


Has lifted up to Thee! 


And yet, “ Have faith.” He doeth well, we know it— 


And so we strive to trust. 


For though His dealings may but dimly show it, 


We feel that He is just. 


And so we cry, “ Be near us, oh, our Father,” 
When earthly hopes are gone ; 

We may not ask for peace or rest, but rather 
For strength to struggle on. 


Till, through the shadows of each dark affliction, 
Heaven’s sunlight we may see, 
And win at last Thy highest benediction— 


A perfect faith in Thee. 
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THE KINGDOM OF PAIN. 


«‘ There is somewhere an end to the widest domain, 
But no boundary line to the Kingdom of Pain.” 





Si] URING the last few years it has 
been rather the fashion amongst 
a certain set to assume a’ re- 
verence for suffering. In conse- 
quence of which they find it 
necessary to look as woebegone as nature and 














circumstances will allow, to make themselves | 


presumably and their friends positively un- 
comfortable, and to talk glibly of “ the passion- 
ate pulsations of pain,” as if there were some 
peculiar merit in their excessive nervous 
irritability that raises them above the level, as 
it certainly does above the comprehension, of 
the uninitiated. But the pain that is supposed 
to “pulsate,” the pain that is symbolized by 
faded colours, sickly complexions, and worse 
than sickly poetry, is in no way allied, either 
mentally or physically, to the pain through 
which we are taught, by Wisdom greater than 
our own, 


** To suffer and be strong,” 


and which, being the common heritage of all, 
should serve to bind us more closely in a 
tolerant kindliness one to the other, and make 
us more lenient to failings, more pitiful of 
sorrows outside our own immediate circle, than 
we are at present. For we are rather too 
apt, even the best and kindest amongst us, to 
find an excuse for indifference in the comfort- 
able belief that any suffering from which we 
are free is—scarcely suffering at all, and the 
calm remark, “ But then they don’t feel it as 
we should, you know,” is surely an outcome 
of the hardest creed that ever man devised, 
when, as is often the case, that little word 
“it” means cold, heat, or hunger ; anything, 
in fact, from which the speaker is tolerably 
sure of being exempt. 

On this subject one evening, towards the 
close of last winter, we agreed—the “we,” in 
this case, being represented by a pleasant | 
little fartie carrée the component parts of 
which were an old family friend, a grey-| 
headed professor versed in every “ology” | 
and “ism” that has ever troubled human 
brains, but ignorant as a child of what he 
called “little things;” my cousin Eustace, 
whose only apparent idea of setting wrong 


\ 





right is metaphorically hitting “ out from the 
| shoulder” at something or somebody ; a bright- 
/eyed girl friend, and myself. 

| We were all four in the most contented 
|frame of mind—the curtains were drawn, the 
| room, although it was February, was sweet with 
'the scent of flowers, the lamp by mutual 
jconsent had been banished to a distant table, 
jand in the cheerful half-light we sat round 
the fire, sipping our five-o’clock tea and 
chattering in a desultory manner about a 
dozen different subjects, as one or the other 
thought fit to start an idea. 

Indoors we felt all was warm, happy, and 
peaceful,—out of doors we were dimly con- 
scious that it was something quite different, 
for every now and then we heard the patter of 
rain on the window, and from time to time a 
moaning gust of wind, but the sounds only 
made our own surroundings seem the 
pleasanter by the contrast. 

Presently, however, we were aroused from 
our indifference by the tones of a woman’s 
voice, loud, harsh, and discordant, singing, 
“ Home, sweet home.” At no time and 
under no circumstances could it have been 
anything but a high-pitched, ill-bred voice, 
but to my heart at least the sound went with 
a sudden pain. It was such a bitter mockery 
to be singing that song, of all others, in the 
streets on such a night. 

‘‘What a fearful noise!” cried the girl at 
my side, covering her pretty ears with her 
hands. ‘Pray, do send her away—some- 
body !” 

As might have been expected, the particular 
*“ somebody,” touched by this appeal, was 
Eustace, who started up exclaiming, “ Oh ! 
we can’t stand this, you know.” Whilst even 
the dear old professor, mildest and meekest 
of men so long as no one ventures to bring 
brushes or dusters within his especial domain, 
shrugged his shoulders and looked disturbed. 
Homeless wanderers with unpleasant voices 
belonged to no class in any “ ology ” of which 
he was a student. 

“One moment, Eustace,” I exclaimed, as 
my cousin’s hand was on the bell, and then 
crossing the room I drew one curtain back 
and looked out into the night. Just opposite 
our house was a gas-lamp; in its light stood 
the woman whose attempt at singing had 
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broken in upon our quiet. She was a 
miserable-looking creature, ill-clad and care- 
worn. Clinging to her skirts was a child who, 
judging from its size, should have been about 
five or six, though its weird little face might 
have belonged to an old man, whilst a second 
child, almost an infant, was half-hidden under 
her ragged shawl. Standing as I did, it was 
scarcely possible I could be seen, though 
the wretched wanderer might have noticed 
the parted curtain, but it seemed to me that 
her eyes, wistful and reproachful, were fixed 
upon my face. “Is it right that such things 
should be?” I said, half to myself, as I 
thought of the little ones upstairs in their 
cosy nursery, and then looked at this woman, 
with Aer children out in the cold drizzling 
rain. 

“Ts it right ?” 

“* Not in the abstract,” answered the pro- 
fessor, “ but it is an inevitable result of our 
civilization, that the world should apparently 
consist of two divisions—a kingdom of ease 
and a kingdom of pain, and ‘ 

“ Meanwhile, good people, we are being 
tortured,” said Eustace ; ‘‘send the woman a 
shilling, and ask her to move on.” 

“‘ Better give the children a meal,” sug- 
gested the professor; “they are the most to 
be pitied.” 

And the result was that both shilling and 
food were given; and if we did no other good, 
we made sure that two little sickly waifs did 
not go to bed supperless that night. 

Of course, as a finale to this incident, I 
had to submit to a lecture from Eustace on 
the folly of indiscriminate charity and the 
impropriety of encouraging mendicity, to all 
of which I listened with perfect resignation. 
No one ever paid any attention to my cousin’s 
arguments on that subject, his practice was 
so different from his precepts, and at last 
finding his eloquence wasted on me, he turned 
his attention elsewhere, exclaiming— 

“‘T must say you take rather.a morbid view 
of things, professor ; I think there’s a good 
deal more ease than pain in the world.” 

The professor’s small, bright eyes measured 
Eustace from head to foot, and their good- 
natured twinkle said as plainly as eyes could 
speak, “ My dear young friend, your opinion 
is beneath notice;” but in actual words he 
merely remarked, “ You think so?” 

“ And I, too,” observed a soft voice that is 
always heard in Eustace’s defence. ‘“ The 
world is a very nice place, with plenty of nice 
people in it, and I don’t like persons who 
croak * 








“ Meaning me?” enquired the professor, 
blandly. ‘Why, you poor little butterfly! 
What do you know of the world? You must 
try your wings for a higher flight before you 
see any of the realities of life.” 

‘** Well, I’m sure I don’t want to see them,” 
was the answer, and then a little white hand 
was slipped into mine as its owner said 
pleadingly, “If you z#// have such ogres as 
the professor for visitors, you must take my 
part, or I shall be afraid he will really mis- 
take me for a butterfly, shut me in his poison 
bottle, and then set me out for a ‘specimen.’ 
You don’t agree with his dreadful theories— 
do you ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly,” I replied, with uncom- 
promising brevity. “And you will come to 
do the same in course of time. Do you know, 
I often think it is impossible to walk for half 
an hour in the streets of a city like London 
without seeing something that must pain and 
grieve one?” 

“Then I’m afraid you look for unpleasant 
things,” observed Eustace, a little discontent 
edly, hearing that the professor took up the 
cudgels in my behalf, by asking— 

“* Have you ever studied entomology ?” 

“Never; I detest insects,” replied Eustace. 

“Ah! that’s because you don’t understand 
them,” said the professor, with calm superior- 
ity. “ Well, I was going to remark that there 
are insects a novice might seek vainly for hours, 
whilst a practised eye would discover them 
in an instant. It is the same with other and 
less tangible things. One person sees only 
that which directly affects himself, another 
has eyes and ears for the joys and sorrows 
that belong to others.” 

“And is made uncomfortable in conse- 
quence !” 

“ Frequently; but it is the only way through 
which wrongs can be put right.” 

“ Well, now, look here,” cried Eustace, with 
the air of a man about to advance an argu- 
ment that shall carry all beforeit. “Suppose 
we put it to the test. This morning I went 
for a walk with this melancholy cousin of 
mine, and as far as I can remember we never 
saw a single vestige of the professor’s painful 
kingdom. Now, Penserosa, contradict that 
if you can!” 

“May I begin at the beginning?” I en- 
quired, meekly. 

“Oh! where you like!” 

“ Thank you——” but here the professor 
broke in by saying— 

“ Before we commence a new version of 
|‘eyes and no eyes,’ suppose we hear what 
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the argument is to be. As long as the world 
lasts, we must have suffering and sufferers. 
Nothing can prevent that——” 

“To a certain extent I think we can,” was 
my reply ; “we live so fast, we want to do so 
much in so short a time, and are so convinced 
of the necessity of the weakest going to the 
wall, always provided we keep well on to the 
front, that as a rule we have but little time to 
spare to think of pain, either mental or phy- 
sical, that does not affect ourselves.” 

“Well, thinking would not mend matters. 
I believe Shakespeare himself had no great 
opinion of ‘sympathy without relief,” re- 
marked Eustace. 

“The sympathy and the help, too, would 
most probably be the results of the thought,” 
I answered, just a little warmly perhaps ; for 
the professor looked at me with a half smile, 
and so called to order, I went on more 
calmly, “You doubt that anything painful 
came in our way this morning? I think 
differently.” 

“We had scarcely turned the corner of the 
street when the horse attached to a Hansom 
cab slipped and fell. It regained its feet al- 
most immediately and was perhaps not hurt, 
but it was frightened and trembling in every 
limb. The delay of a few seconds and the 
use of a few kind words would have quieted 
the animal, instead of which the cabman 
struck it sharply with his whip and drove on 
more quickly than before.” 

“Ah! yes, Iremember noticing that,” said 
Eustace. ‘ Anything else?” 

“Certainly. Just as we reached the park 
we overtook a little family party—the mother, 
carrying a heavy-looking baby, walked in front ; 
the father, leading two other children, followed 
a few paces behind. They were evidently 
dressed in their best clothes, and as they were 
going into the park, I suppose it was an ex- 
pedition of pleasure ; but not one of them 
looked in the least cheerful.” 

“That is just the sort of group that has 
often puzzled me,” remarked the professor. 
“* Mother dejected, the children snubbed, the 
father sullen, and all silent. Why on earth 
do they go out for the purpose of making such 
a mournful procession? and how is it that 
working men seem unable to comprehend the 
fact that a wife should be a companion? But 
—TI am interrupting the story.” 

“Tt is not much to tell. Just as we reached 
the park-gates, the baby dropped a small piece 
of coloured wood it had been holding, and 
stretched out its little hands towards its lost 
treasure, upon which the mother turned to 





her husband, with a request that he would 
pick it up. Certainly neither her words nor 
manner were very gracious, and the man with 
an angry mutter kicked the poor little toy 
into the gutter. Of course the baby cried, and a 
quarrel ensued between the parents, which was 
unfinished when we lost sight of them. After 
this we went on pleasantly enough until we 
turned towards home, when Mrs. Chester 
passed in her carriage, and seeing us told the 
coachman ‘to stop. She had a message for 
me from her sister, and was repeating it in 
her eager manner, when a girl came to the 
carriage-door with a basket of violets. 

“T do not want any. Take them away !” 
said Mrs. Chester, a little sharply ; but the 
girl was not easily daunted, and moving for- 
ward a step laid her hand on the door, so 
that her fingers, dirty, and red with cold, 
almost touched Mrs. Chester’s delicate glove. 
With a little angry exclamation my friend 
withdrew her hand, and the look of disgust 
on her countenance was so apparent that 
even the girl shrank from it, and her face 
crimsoned as she turned away with a half 
sigh. 

** Now, I know quite well that Mrs. Chester 
did not mean to be cruel. In fact, she is a 
good-hearted little woman, indulgent to a 
fault to all around her, so long as her 
fastidious tastes are not shocked, and she is 
allowed to be kind in her own especial way. 
Had the girl been clean and pretty, her 
appeal would have been heard with practical 
sympathy ; as she was coarse-looking, dirty, 
and ragged, she excited no feeling but re- 
pulsion. 

“T am afraid we are all too apt to forget, 
professor, that in your kingdom of pain 
ugliness suffers as keenly as beauty would 
from cold and hunger.” 

“It seems to me that— 


* More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling,’” 


quoted Eustace. 

“Without a doubt,” answered the professor, 
“and therefore it is as well to deprive people 
of the excuse of ignorance as soon as pos- 
sible ; if there be the least truth in the state- 
ment that a knowledge of the existence of 
pain can do anything in any degree towards 
lessening its power or extent.” 

“T am afraid you will end by becoming 
morbidly sensitive !” 

“Of the feelings of others, Eustace?” I 
enquired, with a smile at my cousin’s serious 
manner. “ There is not much fear of that.” 
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“You wise people seem all to forget that 
everyone does not feel alike,” said a voice 
that had hitherto been silent during our dis- 
cussion. “Things that would trouble me, 
for instance, would scarcely affect the pro- 
fessor.” 

“Yes, that is quite true,” replied the person 
addressed ; “ but, on the other hand, you must 
admit that my perplexities would not cost 
you a second thought, and yet I suppose 
we have neither of us the right to say the 
other’s troubles are not real. As long as the 
world exists as it is, the kingdom of pain 
must exist also; but I fancy there is some 
truth in the statement, that the honest recog- 


nition of the fact that pain zs pain whoever 
may be called upon to bear it will lead to 
much that shall lessen its limits.” 

“Well, I expect we are all of us more 
inclined to fret over our own pin-pricks than 
grieve over our neighbours’ broken limbs,’ 
confessed Eustace; ‘but if you say much 
more on the subject, I shall begin to fancy 
the world must be some great battle-field 
where all the unwounded ought to go about 
with their pockets full of bandages, and the 
Geneva Cross on their sleeves, And, now, 
may we have some music ?” 

NELLA PARKER. 
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San Marco. 


A FLORENTINE SKETCH. 


NE of the most interesting sights | 
in Florence is the world-re- 
nowned Convent of St. Mark, 
with its hallowed recollections | 
of Savonarola, and its countless | 

memorials of Fra Angelico, and the band of}! 

artist-monks whose fame has spread through- 
out Christendom, and shines still with un-| 
fading lustre in the world of Art. 

We cross a dazzling, sunlit square, and 

stand before an oaken door at one side of a} 

low, yellowish-white building, unimportant | 

and humble-looking on the outside, but con-| 
taining a host of priceless art-treasures. We| 
enter a low corridor and pass from thence | 

into the arched cloisters which surround a} 














wickedness of the world without, now soften- 
ing with tenderness as he gazed on the bright, 
innocent faces of the group gathered round 
him: the faith and force of a stronger age 
than ours exemplified in the young monks 
and their great teacher. 

We pass from the cloisters to the grand 
refectory, a lofty vaulted hall, with strong 


|oaken seats round the long table, and a 


carved pulpit, from which the monks in turn 
read sacred books during the hours of meals. 
At the end of the room, completely covering 
the wall, is the glorious fresco called the 
** Providenza,” painted by Fra Angelico, and 
representing the beautiful convent legend of 
the brethren fed by angels, when the poverty 


sunny lawn, The roses are climbing up the! of the house was such that they had not even 
pillars, and remind us of the damask rose-| wherewithal to break their fast. At the centre 
tree, which the stern Savonarola found time| of the table sits St. Dominic, the great 
to cherish amidst the storm and tempest of} founder of the Order, known by his emblem, 
his eager and busy life; not, however, without} a red star shining over his forehead ; his 
many a touch of tenderness to soften it, as| hands are raised in prayer. The brethren 
the ivy veils the hard lines of a fortress-| sit round the table, in their white habits; a 
keep. We picture him here in these very! lay-brother enters with a pitcher of water; 
cloisters, instructing his band of white-robed | the table is spread for a meal, but no food is 
novices, whom he called his “angels,” as was | there ; it is as though suddenly the superior’s 
his custom in the summer evenings—the | prayer is heard—two angels with radiant 
golden sunset-rays lightening up his dark, | many-coloured wings and bright flowing robes 
expressive face, with the keen, fiery eyes now | seem to float before the table, on their arms 
flashing with wrath, as he denounced the! are large baskets of bread. The bright vision 
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does not appear as though seen by all the 
assembled monks—some gaze in reverent awe 
at the heavenly messengers ; some bend their 
heads in prayer ; others appear quite uncon- 
scious of the strange visitants, and their faces 
merely wear an expression of weariness and 
discontent as though too much depressed by 
want and famine to be conscious of the super- 
natural interposition on their behalf. This is 
indeed a wonderful picture—the contrast be- 
tween: the monks with their anxious and 
sorrowful faces, and the peaceful brightness 
which shines in the countenances of the 
floating angels, is striking in the extreme As 
we pass from the room, we turn involuntarily 
again and again to look at those radiant 
angels which seem to shine with the reflected 
brightness of another world than ours. 

In the chapter-house is a “ Last Supper,” 
by Fra Borromeo, another of the artist- 
monks of San Marco, a beautiful representa- 
tion, though it does not produce the strong 
impression given by the ‘‘ Providenza,” which 
is unique of its kind. 

Another turn through the cloisters, with 
their frescoed walls, brings us to a beautiful 
“ Crucifixion,” by Fra Angelico, now covered 
with glass to preserve the soft brightness of 
the delicate colouring. We pass under a low- 
browed doorway and mount the black oaken 
staircase, with its heavy balusters and shallow 
flights of steps, here and there worn away by 
the passing of sandalled feet. How strangely 
the solitude and silence seem haunted by the 
ghosts of departed monks, who century after 
century lived and died in this old-world con- 
vent! We can almost fancy we see them in 
their white habits and black scapulars, passing 
and repassing on the various duties which 
filled the day, and made this quiet convent 
like a huge beehive. From the upper landing 
the library is entered, an imposing, lofty room, 
very like the refectory below. 

The monks of past ages evidently felt the 
grave importance of surroundings upon the 
character and disposition of mankind, and we 
see nothing small or mean in the rooms which 
were meant for the assembling of the house- 
hold. Everything is large, lofty, and spacious, 
and thus tending to enlarge the mind and 
ennoble the ideas which otherwise might have 
become small and contracted. The furniture 
is handsome and solid, no sign of shabbiness 
or sordid poverty anywhere. The shelves of 
the library are full of books on every scientific 
and historical subject, and many of the 
volumes, palimpsests, and parchments are 
simply priceless. When we think of the past 
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ages in which the majority of these books were 
collected, we begin to get some idea of the 
literary tastes and studious habits of the 
Dominican monks six hundred years ago, who 
amassed this wonderful library. Down the 
centre of the room is a large glass case in 
which are displayed the missals, breviaries, 
Gregorian music-books, etc., illuminated by 
the monks. We gaze in mute amazement 
at the gorgeous colouring, the infinite variety 
of bordering, the resplendent gold and silver 
of these wondrous books, flowers, fruit, animals, 
geometrical designs, angels, martyrs ; every 
imaginable subject is made use of as a 
decoration for the sacred books which were 
considered worthy of the whole genius of an 
artist and of the labours of a lifetime. 

From hénce we make the round of the cells ; 
in each of them is a priceless fresco, mostly 
by Fra Angelico, but some by Fra Borromeo, 
and others of that wondrous brotherhood 
which kept alive the devotional spirit of art, 
when it had been debased to the lowest uses 
in the world outside. The Crucifixion 
represented again and again, with all that 
tender colouring and spiritual beauty peculiar 
to the paintings of Fra Angelico, who is said 
to have painted on his knees, with brushes 
dipped in holy water. St. Peter Martyr, 
known by the emblem of a crimson mark 
nearly dividing his head, is often met with, 
painted at the side of our Lord, or leaning 
over the Infant Jesus in frescoes of the Na- 
tivity. This is supposed to be on account of 
his having been a Dominican monk and 
therefore enshrined in the hearts of the 
brethren. Lovely frescodes of the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension meet us here and there— 
the angels with their glowing wings and bril- 
liant robes having a special charm for us, as 
we think of the saintly Angelico, “‘ the Angel 
Monk,” so called from those visions of beauty 
which dawned upon him in his convent cell, 
and which he rose to transfer to canvas, 
before their radiant beauty escaped his 
memory. How little did he in his convent 
seclusion and his humble, saintlike life ever 
dream that his name would resound through 
the world as the apostle of sacred art, who 
kept the holy flame alive when all around 
was full of sin and darkness ! 

Over an archway which formerly led into a 
part of the building used as an infirmary is a 
fresco representing the meeting of our Lord 
with the two disciples at Emmaus. This 
painting is by Fra Borromeo, and is a 
good specimen of the deep, rich colouring 
for which he was celebrated. A feeling of 
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sadness steals over us when we think of this 
monk, who, being naturally timid and fearful, | 
had deserted the cause of Savonarola at one 
time, long before his execution, when the | 
government authorities had first roused a} 
storm of feeling against him, but years rolled | 
on, and the tide of wrath gathered fresh 
impetus, until it ended in the imprisonment 
and death of the great Dominican monk, 
who was burnt in the Piazza della Signoria, | 
when Fra Borromeo in the last hours of his 
superior’s peril returned to his old allegiance, 
and spent the remainder of his years in bitter 
penitence for his past cowardice, devoting 
his talents, which had before been given to 
the world, to God alone, in fulfilment of a 
vow that his brush should never again be used 
except to depict sacred subjects for the edifi- 
cation of others. The monks’ cells surround | 
the two small ones used by Savonarola himself : 
here is the picture of him painted by Fra 
Angelico—the strong, stern face, with the iron | 
mouth, the impassive force of the features 
heightened by the eager, flashing eyes, which 
tell us still of the wild enthusiasm and 
uncompromising courage of this martyred 
monk, who, after raising his convent to un- 
exampled heights of sanctity, by fostering in| 
every way the devotion and genius of his| 
followers, turned his crusade against the sinful | 
luxury of the Florentine world, and by his| 
denunciatory preaching, and wholesale des- | 

| 


truction of pictures, books, and statues, which 
were in his opinion calculated to promote evil ; | 
although he won many from the world to the | 
cloister, yet roused against himself the un- | 
relenting fury of the Florentine authorities, 
which culminated in the great Reformer’s 
death. Many touching memories crowd in 
upon us in these tiny rooms, as we look upon 
the very breviary and Bible he always used, 
with copious notes at the side in his own! 
most beautiful and delicate handwriting, and 
see his sermons yellow with age, but ex- 
quisitely written, more perfect than the finest 
printing. We look at his oaken prayer-desk, | 
worn away where he knelt in those long hours | 
of prayer with which he prepared himself for | 
his work in training his monks in the spirit of | 
their great founder. 

A piece of the rope with which he was 
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bound to the stake is carefully preserved 
in a glass case, with a piece of his h:bt, 
also saved from the flames, possibly by Fra 
Borromeo, who was near him then. The 
rosary and crucifix which he always wore are 
also in the cell, the olive beads worn nearly 
flat with constant use. We descend the 
stairs and enter the church, at one side of 
the monastery—a plain Corinthian building, 
containing a few valuable pictures by Peru- 
gino and Guido Reni, but the whole building 
is too much modernized to be capable of 
association with the past in the same way 
as the convent. We feel there that, how- 
ever modern ideas may have changed the 
aspect of religious thought, in past ages the 
monasteries were indeed the nurses and 
handmaids of religion, the cloister being the 
only sure refuge from the turmoils of a 
wicked and war-worn world, in which the 
lamp of faith, if not extinguished altogether, 
burnt so dim and dull that it afforded no 
sure and steady light to those who fain would 
follow it, and who therefore sought the calm 
and prayerful atmosphere of the cloister. 
This shone forth as a beacon-light to the 
shipwrecked mariner, and also kept alight, 
not only the lamp of religion, but also that 
of art and science, which otherwise were in 
danger of being trampled under foot in the 
rough and tumultuous life of the age. 

When we remember the state of the out- 
side world then, we can realize the charm of 
the peaceful lives of the artist-monks of San 
Marco, varied only by an occasional retreat 
from the Florentine convent to the Solitu- 
dine—a peaceful, olive-clothed spot on the 
hillside of Fresole, with those wide views of 
earth and sky which the simplicity of the 
early Italian painters led them to represent 
so often as the background of those sacred 
pictures with which all Europe is familiar. 

Often, towards sunset, the white-robed figure 
of Fra Angelico would stand gazing into the 
intense crystalline blue, which he looked upon 
as the very gate of heaven; and from these rose 
and golden clouds would appear those angelic 
visions which now greet us on the convent 
walls, with wings bathed in sunset dyes, and 
faces shining with the radiance of Paradise. 

R. A, E, 
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XXVII.—MOSES AND PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 


‘* Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I 
will give thee thy wages.” —Exodus ii, 9. 


WF. /ISTORY has been defined as phi- 

MBN §=losophy teaching by example ; 

/ but philosophy, when she has 

searched all the urns of history, 

can lay her hands on no examples 
so suited to her high purposes as those given 
in Holy Writ. Philosophy, therefore, is never 
so well employed as when drawing her lofty 
lessons from this artesian well of wisdom. 
There is no situation of human life which 
may not find a parallel, or an illustration, or 
some appropriate direction from the biogra- 
phies of the Bible. Here is a fine example. 
The leader and lawgiver of Israel, in short, 
broken sentences, like one speaking under 

- deep emotion, records an important fact from 
his early life, which illustrates well the case of 
our own children. 

Egypt, which had so long been a refuge to 
the Israelites, had now become the land of 
their dire captivity. A new king had arisen 
who knew neither Joseph nor Joseph’s God. 
The Jews were so increased in number that 
they might soon assert their independency with 
success. Pharaoh resolved to make this 
impossible, but the means he used served 
rather to hasten the event. To check their 
numerical growth, he began to treat them 
harshly. “All their service, wherein they 
made them serve, was with rigour;” and 
the iron entered into their souls, as they 
laboured late and early to build vast monu- 
ments to proclaim to all coming ages the story 
of their slavery. “But the more they 
afflicted them, the more they multiplied and 
grew ;” and the disappointed tyrant hit upon 
the devilish expedient of murdering all their 
male children. 

It was at this terrible time that Jochebed 
gave birth to Moses ; and so it is that, while 
men are devising the destruction of God’s 
people, God is secretly preparing instruments 
for their preservation. But the infant de- 
liverer was himself in the greatest peril, and 
against all the vigilance of the king’s spies it 
seemed impossible to preserve him. But 
what is impossible to a godly mother’s love? 
Jochebed saw that Moses was “a goodly 








child ;” she yearned over him with such 
affection as only mothers feei ; she believed 





in God—that He would defend the right; and, 
supported by her faith, she hid the boy for 
three long anxious months, and kept his 
existence secret. Turn to our own children. 
Born in sin—with parents often unable, often 
unwilling, to correct the practical exhibitions 
of their fallen nature—in a world where every 
lure to ruin is spread before them—where the 
initiated are always ready to sednce them into 
the snare of the destroyer—surely, this dan- 
ger is very great. 

“By faith, Moses, when he was born, was 
hidden three months of his parents ;” but 
their faith was tested yet more severely. ‘The 
helpless babe was becoming the lusty boy ; 
and the involuntary moan that told his first 
sense of need, gave way to the sustained and 
ringing cry of imperative demand. Whispers, 
probably, were in the air, and Pharaoh’s spies 
more vigilant. The parents “could no longer 
hide him.” No one nowcould save Amram’s 
child but Amram’s God. 7s resources are 
unbounded, and they confide their child to 
Him, putting him into an ark of bulrushes— 
made watertight with slime and pitch, which 
they laid “in the flags by the river’s brink.” 
It was a perilous expedient, for it was most 
likely that an enemy would find him; and, 
besides, who has not heard of the crocodiles 
of the Nile? But the case demanded a 
desperate measure. To expose the child 
thus, while they were able to defend it, would 
have been most wantonly to tempt God ; but 
now, in their utter helplessness, it was brave 
to trust Providence. How are our little ones 
to be preserved? We have no power to save 
them. ‘The only Being whocan do so is the 
God who gave them to us. We must give 
them back to Him. 

Look again at the helpless babe in his 
bulrush-basket by the river’s brim. 


‘* What recks he of his mother’s tears, 
His sister’s boding sigh ? 
The whispering reeds are all he hears, 
And Nile soft weltering by.” 


If his deliverer stays much longer, he must 
perish of exhaustion, or be washed into the 
water, or an enemy will find him, or a croco- 
dile devour him ; but the deliverer is in time, 
for God does everything in time. ‘The 
daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash her- 
self at the river.” How wonderful are the 
ways of Providence! The daughter of the 
very man who sought the young child’s life— 
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hers are the hands appointed to preserve him 
and to train him for his high mission. Open- 
ing the ark, “she saw the child: and, behold, 
the babe wept. And she had compassion on 
him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews’ 
children.” ‘This was no circumstance to win 
him favour in the eyes of an Egyptian 
princess ; but Amram was God’s servant, and 
“‘when a man’s ways please God, He maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 
Miriam, appointed to keep watch, now 
timidly ventured nearer, and mixed with the 
Maids of Honour, and said, ‘Shall I go and 
call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, 
that she may nurse the child for thee?” It 
was doubtless the mother’s scheme, and God 
blessed it; but much depended on the girl, 
and she played her part well and truly. All 
honour to the little Miriams who are obedient 
to their mothers, and kind to the younger 
children ! 

Our dedicated children are to be nursed 
for God, who will give us our wages. What 
are these wages? We shall never fully know 
till our children arise up at the great day and 


call us blessed. a 
PATROBAS. 


XXVIIIL.—WORDS FOR THE WEAK AND 
WORTHLESS, 


“ He shall not strive, nor cry; neither shall any man 
hear His voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall 
He not break, and smoking flax shall He not quench, 
till He send forth judgment unto victory.”—Matthew 
xii, 19, 20. 


HE Messiah was to be known by His 
quiet way of working. He would not 
shout as a warrior; He would not court 
publicity; He would not come with fiery 
eloquence or conquering sword. His char- 
acter would be gentle, His ministry noiseless. 
So it was. His doctrine dropped like rain, 
His speech distilled as the dew. He was 
opposed to Satan, not to Cesar; He came to 
suffer, not to “strive.” His disciples should 
resemble Him. There is no piety in mere 
noise, else piety might be found in the scream 
of a steam-engine. Religion is full of awe. 
It disposes us, when God is by, to bow and 
be still before Him. Neither is there piety 
in mere strife. Christ is meek and lowly, 
and he who loves contention cannot be His 
disciple. 
He was also to be known by His tender- 
ness to the weak. ‘The reed is an emblem 
of weakness. When “bruised,” or cracked, 


are those who at the best are but like reeds, 
and who moreover are crushed with a sense 
of sin or the calamities of life. The Holy 
Spirit commences His work by bruising. 
Always and everywhere the “ spirit of adop- 
tion” is first the “spirit of bondage.” The 
words apply also to all whose grace is small— 
the crying babes in God’s family—the bleat- 
ing lambs in Christ’s flock, who feel they 
have no strength for the toils and ills of life. 
“‘ Flax” is put for a wick that is made of flax. 
“Smoking flax” is the wick of an exhausted 
lamp, which only glimmers and smokes in 
the socket. ‘The figure applies to a back- 
slider who has not completely fallen away, 
and it covers the case of anyone who has 
the least good desire or one spark of grace 
remaining. Christ will not break off that 
cracked reed, or put out that dying wick. 
The promise is only negative, but it is 
vastly comforting. Assure a child going away 
to school that no one will ill-treat him, and 
will he not be comforted? After the battle 
of Inkermann, some of our wounded soldiers 
were cruelly stabbed by Russian officers. 
Had one of them seen with terror an officer 
approach, and had that officer said kindly, 
‘Fear not, for I will not harm you!” would 
not that negative promise give joy to that 
soldier’s heart? But this is not all. Christ 
will not only avoid severity, but be kind to 
the child at all times. He does not only say 
to the wounded soldier, ‘‘ Fear not, for I will 
not hurt you;” but, “ Cheer up, for Iam here 
to heal you!” He is not the priest or Levite 
to pass by the half-killed traveller; but the 
Good Samaritan with his soft words for the 
sore heart, his wine for the lips, his oil for 
the wounds, his saddled beast for the helpless 
body, his twopence for the innkeeper, and his 
generous offer to take all charges. 
The form of the promise is His own kind 
way of soothing His feeblest followers. It is 
one of those words in season which He so 
well knows how to speak to them that are 
weary. He does not say in another case, 
** Him that cometh unto Me, I will instantly 
clasp to My heart!” That is what He means, 
but strong meat is too much for babes, and 
He only says, “I won’t cast him out!” He 
won’t reject him, won’t shut the door in his 
face, won’t send him empty away. So here, 
he only says, “ Bruised reed, I won’t break 
you! Smoking flax, I won’t put you out!” 
but the words betray all the tenderness that 
dwells in His loving heart. So far from 
quenching the smoking flax, He will guard 








it cannot stand erect. The persons signified | it, feed it, cherish it. So far from breaking 
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the bruised reeds, He will accept them, heal 
them, put strength into them. 

“Till He send forth judgment unto vic- 
tory.” Though not such a conqueror as was 
expected, He w#// conquer. His weapons, 
though not carnal, are mighty to pull down 
strongholds, and the victory shall be all His 
own: victory for the truth and the right, vic- 
tory over the Jews and the Gentiles, victory 
over earth and hell—the glorious victories of 
final judgment and salvation. The victory 
will be shared by His people—even those 
bruised reeds that don’t get broken—even 
those dim wicks that don’t get quenched. 
Of an earthly conqueror, one has said— 
“With dying hand, above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted, ‘ Victory!’ ” 


His victory cost his life ; but we, if faithful, 
shall be more than conquerors through Him 
that loves us. Here is just one note of 
warning. The Lord will not always wait that 
He may be gracious, but only through the 
day of grace—only “ 77/7 He send forth 
judgment.” If the weak are not then found 
strong—if backsliders are not then restored, 


they can count upon no more forbearance. 





The bruised reed will be broken off, the 
smoking flax will be put out for ever. 

Besides this hint of danger, the words are 
wholly encouraging. Primarily to the weak. 
A reed is tost by each wind that blows. A 
bird lights on it, it is bruised; man brushes 
it with his foot, it is broken. Remove a 
glimmering wick, it dwindles ; breathe on it, 
it is gone. Secondarily, the encouragement 
is for the worthless, or those who, in their 
humility, think themselves worthless. Turn 
once more to that bruised reed. Can you 
lean upon it? can you strengthen yourself 
with it? can you use it as a post for your 
garden-gate? Look again at that glimmering 
wick. Will it help to prolong your studies ? 
will it guide you on a journey? will it light 
your child to bed? But here is encourage- 
ment also even for the offemsive. An ex- 
piring wick is offensive from its rancid smoke 
and vapour. John Bunyan, when convinced 
of sin, wished he was a toad or a beast, that 
he might not be so loathsome to his Maker ; 
and Christ says to the wickedest man, He 
says to the weakest woman, who feel their 
vileness, ‘“‘ Neither db I condemn thee: sin 


no more.” 
PATROBAS. 
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.OLp LETTERS. 


sy 
QP} HEY are yellow, my letters ; 
ik 


they’re faded and old; 


(2, They’ve beeri hidden away from my sight for years, 
—" They are whispering sadly of friends grown cold, 
They are haunted by laughter, they’re hallowed by tears. 
So with reverent fingers I turn them o’er, 
As I sit in the dusk in the quaint old room, 
Whilst faces I thought to have seen no more, 
Are gathering round in the hush and the gloom. 


There are letters that came when my world was young, 
When my daisies were silver, my kingcups gold; 
There are some to which passion and pain have clung, 
Like the perfumes that breathe from each tatter’d fold. 
There’s a packet of letters, all sweet and small, 
That brings back to my mem’ry a winsome face. 
There are others whose brave, loving words recall 
That my heart and my home have a vacant place. 


There are letters that speak of a thousand things 
I had well-nigh forgotten,—once all in all; 
Well, perchance it may be that some angel’s wings 
Hide the pain in which time and oblivion fall. 
Go back to your places, old letters, and lie 
There in safety, your work in my life is o’er, 
Ye have moved me to smiling and tears ;—but I 
Know ’tis best that I dream o’er your words no more. 





NELLA PARKER. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. — DANIEL GRIMROD WaGEs | friend of the heiress, and as the individual who 
WAR WITH SQUIRE WAINWRIGHT, AND | was taking action to assert his niece’s rights. 
SYDNEY WAINWRIGHT DECIDES ON A} Of course, Squire Wainwright was not 


MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION. 

















going to submit tamely to this demand, and 
at once prepared himself to engage in that 


FAAZELCROFT’ HALL and the! most costly of all battles in which the com- 
Ni} small but valuable estate with |batants have gowns and wigs for regimentals, 
which it was connected, now/}and the sinews of war are furnished in the 
that old Mr. Wainwright was/|shape of fees. He expressed his intention of 
dead, became the property of|throwing the estate into chancery, which is 


that Squire Wainwright of whom slight but}an euphemism or synonym for throwing it 
honourable mention was made in the earlier | away, or into the sea. 


chapters of this story. In all probability the} The grim old carpenter shrunk a little 
most that could ever be said against him was | from entering into the lists against so long a 


that he was Mr. Sydney Wainwright’s father ; 
but surely that was rather his misfortune than 
his fault. He was a very rich man, and on 
the whole performed his duties as a landed 


| purse ; but Gabriel Grubb had made matters 
| so clear, and was so certain of success, and 
Daniel was so thoroughly bent on making 


| Maggie a lady, and was withal such an 


proprietor and provincial magnate with pro-| obstinate old fellow when his mind was made 


priety, discrimination, and some degree of 
liberality. Of course, he was glad for his 
children’s sake that the Hazelcroft property 
had now fallen into his hands, and at once 


took the necessary steps to secure possession. 


|up, that he resolved to embark in the tre- 
| mendous venture, and, as he had said, to 
| spend all he possessed to “gain the girl her 
| rights.” It is easy enough to prophesy how 


|this was likely to end. We know what is 


In this matter, however, it was not all smooth | likely to befall the earthen pot when sailing 


sailing. ‘There was a rock ahead, and that 
rock was—Gabriel Grubb. That ornament 
to the legal profession officially challenged 
the Squire’s title to the property, and claimed 
possession of it in the name and on behalf of 
‘Margaret Braithwaite, only child of Albert 
Braithwaite, and sole heir of Richard Braith- 
waite, the legal owner of Hazelcroft, who 
survived his brother Albert, and had never 
made legal transfer of the property. It was 
clear therefore that Albert Braithwaite had 
no right to sell it, and that the Squire’s kins- 
man, Silas Wainwright, had no legal claim 
to it, the purchase being utterly invalid. 
Richard Braithwaite subsequently died in 
Australia, and having made no testamentary 
disposition of his property, Margaret Braith- 
waite, his niece and sole surviving relative, 
was the indisputable heiress of the family 
estate.” 

How many score folios of conventional 
parchment and legal verbiage it required to 
set this matter forth I should not like to say ; 
it is sufficient for us to know that Daniel 
Grimrod’s name was introduced as the next 


'down stream in company with the vase of 
| gold; but likelihood becomes certainty when 
|vase and pot clash against each other in the 
| eddies of contending currents ; and no surer, 
| speedier road to bankruptcy was possible to 
the carpenter than that on which he had now 
embarked. 

Just at the time when this matter was 
assuming a.serious phase, and both parties 
were in the very thick of litigation, the Squire 
received a visit from the hermit of Bramley 
Dale, and was closeted with him in private 
confabulation for a considerable length of 
time. What passed between the two we 
need not at present stay to enquire ; enough 
to note that the interview resulted in an 
amicable arrangement, by which Squire 
Wainwright withdrew from further litigation 
on condition that the new claimants should 
on a set day submit their proofs to a private 
and friendly examination of himself, his 
solicitor, and a confidential friend. 

When the hermit -left Wainwright Hall, he 








was conducted to the door by the Squire 
himself, who shook hands with him warmly 


eves nenrreane nearer: 
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on his departure, and claimed a speedy 
renewal of his visit, and then following the 
bearded anchorite with his eyes along the 
gravel drive until he was lost to view in a 
turning of the road, retired to his library, 
saying to himself, “Well! who would have 
thought it? The whole thing’s as good as a 
play.” 

In the library he was greeted by the least 
hopeful scion of the house of Wainwright, 
Master Sydney, who was standing on the 
hearthrug, twirling his moustache in a 
nervous sort of fashion, which showed him 
to be ill at ease, and wearing a shamefaced 
look upon his handsome face, which _be- 
tokened that his errand was not of the most 
congenial or desirable kind. 

“Good morning, Sydney,” said the Squire, 
coldly, and with a suspicious look. ‘“ Pray 
to what am I indebted for the honour of a 
visit at such an unusual hour? I imagined 
that the onerous nature of your engagements 
was such as to render you all but constantly 
invisible.” 

“Good morning, father,” said the young 
hopeful, making a determined effort to blurt 
out the truth at once; “the fact is, sir, that 
I—I—I am in a beast of a fix: hard up, in 
fact. Heavily flung by my losses on the 
St. Leger, and—and P 

“As usual, you are wanting money, you 
scapegrace, and when you get it will squander 
it as usual, and then come with equal cool- 
ness and ask for more. I won’t give youa 
farthing, sir. You are going to the dogs as 
fast as you can, and I refuse to pay anything 
more to expedite the journey.” 

There was a severe look of determination 
on the Squire’s face, which convinced Sydney 
that it would require all his finéssing to 
succeed in his desire, and at once a bare- 
faced lie was concocted to aid him. 

“Indeed, indeed, you do me wrong, sir. 
The fact is, I—I have washed my hands of 
all connection with the racecourse and the 
gambling-table too. I only lost a few fivers 
myself, but I was fool enough to lend my 
name to a friend for a few hundreds. It was 
wrong, I know, but—well, the fact is——-” 

“Look here, Syd,” interrupted the Squire, 
for a thought, a bright thought, had just 
struck him, and he saw a capital opportunity 
of doing a stroke of business that would com- 
pensate him for the probable loss of Hazel- 
croft, and what was of more importance, he 
honestly thought so, of giving the young 
ne’er-do-weel an opportunity of settling down 
and turning over a new leaf. 











*‘ Look here, Syd, the only hope for you is 
to get married ; Iam convinced that you will 
never do any good until you are in a position 
to feel some of the responsibilities of life. I 
was told the other day that you have been 
dangling about that handsome young gipsy, 
Daniel Grimrod’s niece.” 

Here Master Sydney blushed up to the 
roots of his hair, and looked at his father 
with eyebrows arched with wonder, and in 
general so seized with astonishment that his 
glovedhand fell from the twist of hismoustache 
as though he had been shot. Surely, his 
father did not mean to suggest anything 
matrimonial in a quarter like that. He had 
never had such an idea; ¢hat his apology for 
a conscience told him right well. Not but 
that he had taken a genuine liking to the girl, 
and even loved her as much as his selfish 
egotism would allow him to love anybody. 
But a carpenter’s niece—pretty but penniless, 
comparatively speaking—surely, that was out 
of the question. 

His father continued, without seeming to 
notice his surprise: ‘ Now, so anxious am I 
to see you something other and different to 
what you are, that if I thought you really loved 
the girl, I would consent to your marriage 
with her. I have both heard and seen so 
much of her that I know her to be both good 
and true, much superior in talent and educa- 
tion to her station in life ; and though she 
cannot bring you money, she is exceedingly 
well-connected on her father’s side at any rate, 
and I both can and will give you a liberal 
allowance, and leave you an abundant income 
at my death for the position that you may 
well aspire to fill. She’s handsome enough 
for a princess, and I have no doubt will soon 
rise to be equal to the due maintenance of 
her elevated position. -Look at it twice be- 
fore you decide. I want to do well for you, 
and would do anything to secure a real re- 
formation in your character. But I tell you 
plainly that, as you are now, I will not give 
you another farthing to save you from the grip 
of any sheriff's officer in the three kingdoms.” 

So saying, the Squire waved him away in 
an imperious fashion, and seated himself at 
his writing-table in a way that fully denoted 
that the interview was ended. 

Thoroughly dazed into silence, Master 
Sydney left his father’s presence without a 
word, and no sooner had he closed the door 
behind him than the Squire smiled a congra- 
tulation on his own wisdom, and built a 
handsome Spanish castle on that cloudy 
foundation, “a happy thought.” 
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In the shady outskirts of his father’s park 
Mr. Sydney sought seclusion, and lighted a 
cigar, probably with a view to gain inspiration, 
bent on thinking the whole matter over and 
over and round and round. 

“It’s a beastly bore,” he said to himself 
as he sauntered to and fro, “to get married ; 
but I suppose it must come to it some time. 
She’s a beauty and no mistake. I’m quite 
clear that I’ve seen nothing to compare with 
her in any drawing-room in England. But 
no, thank you, dad, I can’t go in harness 
yet. Precious are the sweets of liberty! 
And then—Daniel Grimrod for an uncle! 
Bah! Think of hearing Fortescue at the 
club asking after Uncle Daniel's health, or 
Vavasour of the Life Guards kindly inquiring 
after my relation the wheelwright ! I’d as soon 
try the edge of a razor than run the gauntlet 
of ridicule. It can’t be done. It can’t be 
done!” he repeated with emphasis, throwing 
his cigar-stump down on the grass. ‘‘But what 
in the world am I todo? The governor won’t 
fork out: and I’m uptothe chin in debt. I 
can’t go to the club again with the Doncaster 
business unsettled. It’s all up with me! 
Hang it! what am I to do?” 

That’s how his meditations ended. Heav- 
ing a sigh that gave him no relief, he wended 
his way towards Bramley Dale, intent on a 
visit to the “ King’s Head,” with a view to 
obtain refreshment and stimulus after so 
much arduous thought, by means of a bottle 
of champagne. As he approached the neat 
shrub-embowered and flower-adorned cottage 
of Isaac Newbold and his mother, he per- 
ceived the beautiful damsel whom his father 
had that morning offered him, approaching 
him from the opposite direction. He could 
see that she looked pale and, as he thought, 
somewhat sorrowful ; but this seemed to lend 
a piquancy to her rare beauty, and the young 
roué hastened his steps. She evidently per- 
ceived him; for a moment her dark eyes 
were fixed on him from beneath their pen- 
cilled brows, and a deep blush suffused her 
face. She also quickened her steps. 

** Ha, ha,” said he to himself. ‘‘ You would 
be willing enough, I’ll warrant,” and calling 
together all his powers of fascination, he him- 
self being unquestionably fascinated, he pre- 
pared to speak. But lo! no sooner had she 
gained the threshold of the Newbold’s cottage 
than she opened the little garden-gate, opened 
the door, too, without so much as a “‘By-your- 
leave,” and closed it after her without one 
second look on the Adonis whose word of 
greeting was trembling on his tongue. 





“Sold! by Jove!” exclaimed the young 
exquisite. For a moment he paused at the 
door as if debating whether or not to follow 
her. He looked at the window, but saw 
nothing but the large fuchsia whose crimson 
bells were hanging in rich profusion for the 
delectation alike of the indwellers and the 
passers-by. Giving his moustache a vicious 
twist or two, he passed on with new food 
for thought. Everybody knows that a little 
opposition is calculated to evoke effort, and 
that disappointment strengthens desire; and 
now that it seemed as though Maggie was 
not quite so ready to drop into his arms as 
he had fancied, he began to feel that such a 
dainty prize was well worth winning. He had 
not proceeded far when he met Isaac New- 
bold, not in the garb of his calling, but in 
holiday guise, looking manly and noble, as 
his wont was, and, as Mr. Sydney thought 
with a gleam of light in hiseye. Straightway 
the spirit of jealousy entered into him, got 
hold upon him. Then Maggie stood up before 
his mental vision fairer than ever, and the 
thought that her charms were not for him, but 
for that contemptuous, though contemptible, 
wheelwright stirred his soul to the quick. 

“‘ He never shall,” quoth he aloud. It did 
not immediately appear how the sentence 
should end; for Sydney Wainwright said no 
more, but hastened his steps to Bramley 
Dale’s principal inn, with his mind made up 
to accept handsome Maggie with his father’s 
handsome allowance, to leave the pitiful car- 
penter out in the cold, and go forth proud in 
the possession of the peerless belle of Bramley 
Dale. He proceeded to prepare for his 
“ Vent, vidi, vict” campaign by the aid of the 
champagne ; it may be, however, that he will 
need some more potent spirit than that to 
enable him to carry off the prize. 


CHAPTER XXX.—WIDOW NEWBOLD GIVES HER 
YOUNG FRIEND GOOD COUNSEL AND IN 
RETURN MAGGIE BRAITHWAITE GIVES 
HER A GREAT SURPRISE, 


IDOW NEWBOLD was a good deal 
startled by Maggie’s sudden and 
unceremonious entrance. The girl was red 
and flurried, and sank upon the nearest chair 
without a word. ‘Then she turned pale again 
and faint, and Mrs. Newbold opened the door 
to give her a little air, and at the same time 
she cast a hurried look along the lane and 
saw Sydney Wainwright strolling towards the 
town. Then she put this and that together, 
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as we are in the habit of doing,’ more’s ‘the 
pity, with the result of a misfit. In her own 
mind she settled it that Maggie and the young 
Squireling had a secret between them, and her 
righteous soul was vexed within her ; grieved, 
too, in the interests of the fair girl for whom 
she had come to feel almost a mother’s love ; 
grieved also for her noble son who held un- 
disputed empire in her heart. 

“ Are you better, dear?” said she, smoothing 
the girl’s jet-black locks from her brow. 
“What's the matter, darling? Will you tell 
me?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, dear Mrs. Newbold, I’ve 
not been well lately, you know, and I felt faint. 
I shall be better directly,” and making a strong 
effort as if to shake it off, she looked in the 
face of her aged and faithful friend and con- 
jured up a smile. 

But there was no answering smile, only a 
look of mingled love and pity beaming through 
a cloud that betokened disappointment and 
pain. The widow’s heart was sad. Maggie’s 
answer was evasive ; was it intended to be 
deceptive? ‘It’s nothing,” and yet she her- 
self had seen the young squire, with whose 
name that of Maggie’s had long been harshly 
associated by public rumour, hastily passing 
away from the door. Maggie saw the cloud 
and felt it. Poor lassie, she had nothing but 
clouds now, and with a sob and a sigh she 
flung herself on the motherly bosom and burst 
into tears. She had come there, in obedience 
to Isaac’s wise advice, with a great trouble on 
her soul, an agonizing secret at her heart; 
weak, nervous with pent-up excitement, the 
little rush she had made to escape an undesired 
interview had overcome her ; and she feared, 
as she looked on the widow’s half reproachful 
face, that by some means she, too, had gained 
an inkling of the secret which Isaac seemed 
to be acquainted with, and which threatened, 
so heavy was the burden, to crush her into the 
dust. 

“ Maggie,” said the widow, taking the girl’s 
listless fingers in one hand, while with the 
other she pressed the fair brow against her 
heart. “Iam very sad for you. God knows 
it’s in my heart to suffer with you, to soothe 
you, to help you as a mother would. You 
are nursing some secret grief, and it is 
draining your life out. If it is something 
wrong that you have done, can’t you trust me 
so far as to tell me, that I may pray for you, 
advise you? My Isaac is always talking about 
you and it is distressing him every hour. 
* Mother,’ he says, ‘ Maggie’s in trouble. I’d 
give my right arm if I could help her. Oh if 





she would only tell you!’ Tell me, darling, 
what ails you?” 

“Oh I wish I could! I wish I could ! It will 
kill me! Oh my God, what shall I do?” and 
again the poor girl sobbed and wailed on the 
breast of her sympathetic friend. “I would 
rather tell you than anybody, but I have 
promised to keep it secret, and if I were to 
tell it, he would —— O what am I saying !” 
and breaking away from her friend she threw 
herself upon the sofa, covered her face with 
herhands, and lay like a stone, stricken tearless, 
speechless, almost dead. 

Mrs. Newbold was now seriously alarmed, 
and began to fear a fatal result from such very 
misery of grief. She stood by the girl’s 
prostrate form, and with clasped hands and 
lifted eyes she prayed aloud to God that He 
would undertake for the orphan, unlock her 
secret, and show her friends who loved her 
how to help her in the hour of her sore 
need. 

By-and-by the tension of Maggie’s nerves 
relaxed, and she wearily moaned as she 
changed her position on the couch. Then, 
as if possessed by a sudden thought, she 
sprang up, sat herself upright, smoothed her 
dishevelled hair, dried her eyes, and looking 
with intense fondness and affection on the 
grey-haired widow, she said— 

“Mrs. Newbold, I did wrong to come here. 
I did it because Isaac wished it, and I—I—I 
didn’t want to grieve him. But I ought to 
bear my burden alone. It’s shameful and 
wicked of me to make you suffer, you that I 
love so dearly. My lips are locked, or I 
would pour my whole heart into your ear. 
Pray for me. See!” she continued with a 
smile, “your prayer has already helped me. 
Pray again. I pray myself, all the day, but 
it’s no use.” 

“It’s always ‘use,’ Maggie ; and where it’s 
offered in a right spirit it gets its answer 
somehow, if we hope and wait. But I’m 
afraid that you yourself are the cause of your 
own prayers being unanswered. God’s mercy 
and goodness have put it into our power to 
help each other, and whatever you may think 
or say, there are those who would be glad to 
help you. But you never give us the chance. 
Why, if I was in trouble, I could come to 
you just as soon as to Isaac, and say, ‘ Maggie, 
let me tell you my cares ; I know you'll help 
me if you can.’ I think you might treat us 
in the same way.” 

Maggie listened to all this in silence. She 
knew it was true; she knew that Isaac New- 
bold and his mother both were true and 
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gocd, and of single eye and heart in all love 
and duty; and she was beginning to ask 
herself the question, ‘Shall I tell?” 

Widow Newbold saw the advantage she had 
gained, and was resolved to follow it up. 

“T am going to ask you a question, 
Maggie.” 

Maggie flinched, and lifted appealing eyes 
to her friend. 

“You need not answer it unless you 
choose,” said Mrs. Newbold. ‘“ But I tell you 
plainly that if you don’t it will sadden and 
grieve me more than I can tell.” 

Maggie’s lips whitened, her fingers began 
to move nervously, and, in a tone that went 
to the widow’s heart, she said— 

“Oh, how I wish I may !” 

“Has your secret,—the thing which is 
giving you so much pain and. grief, and 
which is making us all so sad, for your sake, 
—has it anything to do with Mr. Sydney 
Wainwright ?” 

“With who?” said Maggie, ungrammati- 
cally, with quite a world of wonder in her 
voice and look. 

“With young Squire Wainwright, Maggie ? 
You know that you and he have often been 
talked of, and people have seen you together 
at times that might well ? 

“Mrs. Newbold, they never did. It is a 
wicked, wicked story. Why should people 
talk of me and him? Has J/saac said so?” 

That short question, with the soul-look 
that shone through the speaker’s eyes, was 
a revelation to Mrs. Newbold, but the secret 
became a greater mystery than ever. 

“‘ Maggie dear, you will let me speak freely 
and plainly to you about this now. If this 
is not the secret trouble, then it is high time 
for your own sake that the truth should be 
known. You have been seen in company 
with Mr. Sydney Wainwright in the lane 
by the trout stream, and at the gate of the 
paddock behind the garden 

“Who dares to say so?” exclaimed. Maggie, 
standing on her feet with flashing eyes. ‘My 
secret, as you call it, is hard to bear, because 
it affects the very life and liberty of another. 
What you are talking of affects myself, and I 
say it is a wicked, wicked, wicked lie!” 

Poor Maggie's store of adjectives and 
expletives was not large, much to her credit ; 
but a whole dictionary full of them, if she 
had had them at command, could not have 
included more detestation than the thrice 
repeated words she used. Having expended 
her vocal stock of indignation, there was 
nothing for it but to be silent and to weep. 
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Mrs. Newbold was hasta She had 
not herself seen anything more suspicious 
than what she had seen that day, which, 
certainly, was a strange sight, to say the least 
of it. But she had heard of it from a dozen 
people who had seen more ; and then there 
was her own son Isaac; he himself had told 
her what he had seen on the evening when 
Maggie left her uncle’s home in secret and 
made her way to the paddock bordering on 
thelane. Him she could not doubt. On the 
other hand, she felt equally faith in Maggie. 
She was a keen and correct reader of character, 
and she had no more question concerning 
Maggie’s truthfulness than concerning her 
own. 

“IT believe you, my dear. There must have 
been some mistake. Still, it’s a thousand 
pities that such a thing has got abroad.” 

** Does Isaac believe it?” enquired Maggie, 
suddenly, again revealing her soul upon her 
face, and waiting for the answer with an eager- 
ness that stopped the “Yes” which was on 
Mrs. Newbpld’s lip. 

“Tsaac isn’t one to believe lightly where 
evil is concerned, and I’m persuaded that 
nothing in the world could convince him that 
you could be guilty of such a foolish thing 
unless he was to see it with his own eyes.” 

‘¢ And that he never did, and never will. 
At first, when I came to my uncle’s, I did 
laugh and joke a little with him; and one 
day in the footpath through the fields he 
vexed me. Isaac knows about that. And 
after that he came so sad and sorrowful and 
begged my pardon with such grief that I 
could not but forgive him, and I spoke to 
him a time or two after that. But oh, 
Mrs. Newbold,” continued: Maggie, “ you 
cannot think that I have ever gone to 
meet him, that I have ever done any other 
thing than a maiden should, or that I could 
keep such a thing as that from you?” 

“T do not think so, dear,” said Mrs. New- 
bold, with just a slight twinge of conscience 
at her evasive adherence to the present tense. 
“T do not think so, be quite sure of that. 
And now, Maggie dear, that that is ex- 
plained—” 

“‘ Now, but it is not quite explained,” said 
Maggie with a distinct blush on either cheek. 
“You said that Isaac would not believe it if 
he didn’t see it with his own eyes. Does he 





think he did see it with his own eyes? Does 
he think so meanly of me .” But Maggie 
could not sail on that tack any longer; a gust 
of feeling came without warning, and then’she 








collapsed. 
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“Nay, nay, my dear, you must not think 
ill of Isaac because his eyes misled him,” 
said Mrs. Newbold, fairly brought to own the 
truth. “He did see, or thought he saw— 
he could be mistaken, I suppose, like other 
people — Mr. Sydney Wainwright in your 
company at untimely hours, and _ parting 
company when surprised, and it has filled 
him with grief and trouble, because, he says, 
he knows what Mr. Sydney Wainwright is, 
and that——” 

“‘Never mind saying any more, dear Mrs. 
Newbold. I see now what it all means. I 
have been thinking all the time that Isaac 
really did know of the secret curse that has 
come to my life. I find now that he knows 
nothing about it. He thinks I could do what 
you say! I'll go now, if you please. It 
doesn’t matter what he thinks. You can tell 
him he is mistaken. No, don’t do that; he 
won’t believe it. His own eyes are good 
enough witnesses for him! Kiss me, and let 
me go!” 

Mrs. Newbold read her loveable and win- 
some visitor through and through; she read 
that in her inmost heart she loved her Isaac 
with all the strength of womanhood. She 
read that she had no care for all that rumour 
said ; that, though her own apparent doubt 
had troubled her, Isaac’s want of faith in her 
had sunk into her heart like lead, and that 
she was going forth with an added burden, 
a burden heavy as death. She came at Isaac’s 
desire ; she came because Isaac wished her, 
that his mother might advise and comfort, 
and send her home relieved and cheered ; 
and, after all, she was about to go with a 
double load on her soul, a new fracture in 
her breaking heart. 

As the dear old lady thought upon her 
son, her idol, and of his love for this dainty 
lassie, as she looked at the girl,—the girl 
whom she loved deeply and fondly, and 
thought of her passing out into the night 
with that look of resigned despair upon her 
face, she could not bear it, she cast her arms 
round Maggie’s neck, and as her own tears 
fell plenteously down the unaccustomed 
channel of her cheeks, she said— 

“Call me mother, darling. I daren’t tell 
Isaac how you’ve gone away from me. It 
will break his heart, and you and he are all 
I have in the world to love.” 

“Mother! Yes, I will just once, dear, 
dear friend. I never shall again. Keep my 
secret for me or I shall die. The man whom 


Isaac saw me with in uncle’s paddock was 
AN ESCAPED CONVICT, AND MY FATHER!” 








The last words left her white lips in a 
hoarse whisper; they were followed by an 
exceeding great and bitter cry, and in another 
moment Maggie Braithwaite had snatched 
her bonnet and passed out with her trouble 
into the night. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—ISAAC NEWBOLD IS PASSED 
UNDER REVIEW BY THE HERMIT OF 
BRAMLEY DALE, AND HAZELCROFT IS 
INSPECTED WITH A VIEW TO REPAIRS. 


HEN Sydney Wainwright met the 
young carpenter arrayed in his 
better suit of clothing, and looking almost 
as much the gentleman in his bearing as he 
did himself, Isaac Newbold was going, not 
home, as the young exquisite expected, but 
to the hermitage, and that by special request 
of its odd proprietor. 

Since that memorable occasion when the 
hermit and Isaac had communed together, 
in green fields, of God and nature, and had 
walked along the lanes in company, the un- 
known anchorite—whose very name was a 
mystery—had sought to cultivate the young 
fellow’s acquaintance, had met him in all 
sorts of unexpected places, had even visited 
his class at the mechanics’ institute, and had 
more than once or twice entertained him 
hospitably in his own house. 

The esteem and confidence which resulted 
from this closer acquaintance was mutual. 
The hermit, who made few acquaintances 
and no friends, was quick to discover in the 





attributes for which he had a special favour. 
He was more than ordinarily intelligent, and, 
by extensive reading and painstaking study, 
had become, despite his disadvantages, not 
only a well-educated, but a well-read man. 
He evidenced always the possession of high 
principles founded on a religion of reverence 
and faith, and withal was open, honest, apt 
at conversation, and, taken altogether, was 
what the hermit called “clever, and an un- 
commonly good fellow.” The high estimation 
in which he was held at the hermitage may 
be best understood by a brief conversation 
that took place within the “haunted” enclo- 
sure between the hermit and his factotum, 
Phelim M‘Grath. 

“That young carpenter’s coming this 
evening, Phil,” quoth the hermit, on one 
occasion, when his young friend was ex- 
pected ; “you must pick up something nice 
for supper. Diogenes went through the 
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streets of Athens at noonday with a lighted 
lantern in his hand. He was trying to find 
a man! I’ve found one at Bramley Dale, 
and as the article’s so very scarce, one can 
hardly make too much of him.” 

“That’s thrue, yer hanner,” said Phelim ; 
“an’ shure nivver a bit ov a lanthern was 
wanted to dishcover the man in Master 
Newbold. It’s all over him, from the nose 
on his face to the heel of his boot. I see 
nothin’ that’s a wantin’ in him, barrin’ that 
he isn’t an Irishman; but that’s a glory an’ 
hanner that isn’t for everyone, the more’s the 
pity.” 

Isaac Newbold had been sent for on this 
particular morning with a request that he 
would accompany the hermit on a short 
journey of some six or seven miles on a 
matter of business, as he desired him to 
superintend certain alterations and repairs 
at a house in the country in which he was 
interested. Of course, Daniel Grimrod was 
willing that his foreman should be spared 
to go on such an errand, as it promised an 
unusually good supply of grist to the mill; 
work, just at that particular season, being 
rather slack. At the gate of the hermitage 
a spruce turn-out in the shape of a horse and 
dog-cart was standing, and immediately on 
his arrival the hermit, attired just as usual, 
mounted the driver’s seat, beckoned Isaac to 
a seat beside him, and without delay drove 
off at a quick pace in the direction of Wain- 
wright Park. 

The hermit had evidently set himself the 
task of turning the time to the best account 
by making enquiries of his companion, and 
saying but little himself. Isaac was asked 
about the Wainwrights. The old Squire 
received a hearty good word, and nothing 
was said in disfavour of other members of 
the family, until mention was made of Master 
Sydney. 

“ By-the-way,” said the hermit, “it is noised 
abroad that that young gentleman has fixed 
his envious eyes on Miss Braithwaite, your 
master’s niece. Is there anything in it ?” 

“JT hope not,” said Isaac, sharply, and 
then, perceiving that he had displayed un- 
usual feeling, blushed like a schoolboy, and 
began to make matters worse by a blundering 
effort to explain without explaining. 

The hermit observed the quandary he was 
in, and indulged himself in a quiet smile. 

*‘T’m afraid it isn’t quite the kind of match 
he ought to make,” said the hermit, wilfully 
misunderstanding the drift of Isaac’s remark. 
“It will be a considerable stoop for him to 


ally himself to the niece of a country car- 
penter. She would be eager enough, I dare 
say.” 

This was more than honest Isaac could 
endure ; and yet Margaret’s secret meetings 
was a mystery he could not solve, Fora 
moment he held his breath and bit his lip and 
said nothing; his companion all the while 
regarding him, as the saying is, with the corner 
of his eye. 

“ Rather a flirting sort of lassie that hand- 
some young gipsy, I’m afraid,” persisted the 
hermit ; “ will she angle successfully, do you 
think, and land her fish ?” 

“You are very much mistaken,” said Isaac 
earnestly. “ Maggie Braithwaite’s as good as 
sheishandsome. For all she does she has good 
and honest reason, I'll stake my life on it. 
As for young Wainwright, I wouldn’t credit 
him with any such honest idea as matrimony, 
and if he had it, it would be better for her 
to die than be linked for life to such a man 
as he.” 

“Stake your life, would you?” said the 
hermit, looking him full in the face. “ Are 
you not then aware that she has been seen 
under circumstances that would warrant 
caution in staking a threepenny-bit on her 
prudence and not much more on her care 
for her own character ?” 

Isaac writhed under this plain and pointed 
question. He knew to what his companion 
was referring, and, alas! he had no answer to 
give, no explanation to offer. 

“ Nothing is more deceptive than to argue 
from appearances,” he replied. “I dare say 
I know what you refer to: but I say this, and 
as I almost live under the same roof with her, 
it ought to stand for something. Maggie 
Braithwaite is as good as she is beautiful, as 
pure and upright in thought and intention as 
any maiden under heaven, and if anybody 
suggests to the contrary—he lies !” 

Isaac looked as if, for two words, he would 
hurl his bearded comrade out of the dogcart, 
and it was quite as much as the hermit could 
do to prevent himself from angering him still 
further by laughing outright at the fire and 
energy he displayed. 

“To you know anything of Gabriel Grubb?” 
said the hermit, wisely changing the subject. 

“Ves,” said Isaac, still ruffled and showing 
it in tone and words. “I know that Grubb 
describes him a good deal better than Gabriel, 
and I am strongly of opinion that Daniel 
Grimrod will find it out. He'll grub him up 
by the roots if he doesn’t mind.” 

“* How’s that ?” 
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“Why, Daniél’s got the idea somehow that 
Gabriel Grubb can make Margaret Braith- 
waite the heiress and owner of Hazelcroft. I 
don’t believe a word of it; but the old car- 
penter’s’ got the bee in his bonnet and no 
mistake, and it'll buzz him out of his senses, 
or at least his money, before he’s done.” 

“ But I thought Albert Braithwaite sold 
the estate,” said the hermit quietly. ‘ How 
can it come back again to his daughter ?” 

“ That’s just what I say,” said Isaac; “ but 
it is said that when Albert Braithwaite, who 
was a sad spendthrift, sold Hazelcroft to pay 
his gambling debts, his elder brother Richard 
to whom it really belonged was still living, so 
that the transfer was illegal; and they say, 
too, that Silas Wainwright, a relation of the 
Squire, who bought it, deceived Albert in 
the purchase-money, and was himself de- 
ceived in the parchments which gave him 
possession. It’s a miserable story altogether, 
and I am quite sure that Margaret Braithwaite, 
even if it could be secured for her, would be 
none the better, but all the worse, for a heri- 
tage about which there is so much falsehood 
and fraud.” 

“But what of Richard Braithwaite—did 
you call him Richard ?—the elder brother, I 
mean? What if he were to turn up and 
claim the estate himself ? ” 

“T wish to God he could!” said Isaac, 
warmly ; “for to this day his name is held in 
respect and true regard ; and everybody who 
knows the sad history of the case speaks of 
the cruel way in which he was served. Be- 
sides, if he were to return, Maggie would 
have a protector,—one who could and would 
preserve her, either from the pursuit of 
moneyed selfishness or vice. But they say 
he is dead: more’s the pity.” 

“ But if he did come back, there would be 
very little hope of anybody, who hadn’t money 
and rank too, taking the handsome heiress 
to his heart, especially if the uncle brought 
her a fortune too.” 

All the while the keen grey eyes were fixed 
upon Isaac’s face. His eyes were fixed on 
some unknown vision straight before him, 
and his heart and mind were fully absorbed. 
The last sentence, spoken by the hermit 
seriously and slowly, seemed to pierce his 
young companion like an arrow. He winced 
visibly, but still looking straight before him, as 
it was his habit to look and walk, he replied— 

“True. It is said nobody smiles but 
there’s somebody to weep for it. Neverthe- 
less, Maggie would be safe and happy, and 
that is the main thing, after all.” 








And so saying he heaved an unconscious 
sigh, and was thereby startled into conscious- 
ness. He lifted his eyes suddenly to the 
face of his bearded neighbour. That worthy 
gentleman was just saying c-c-c-k to urge on 
the lagging mare, and on his countenance 
there was no expression beyond a slight 
anxiety to get on a little faster. So much 
for his face. In his mind, however, he was 
thinking of the tender tone and true in which 
Isaac had said, ‘ Maggie would be safe and 
happy, and that’s the main thing, after all ;” 
and in his heart he was feeling that he who 
sat beside him was deeply in love, and that 
his love was sterling gold. 

There was a brief silence, during which the 
horse, urged to increased speed, bore them 
along the shady by-ways, past field and wood 
and stream and copse; it was a beautiful 
region, and at length the hermit pulled up 
at a somewhat dilapidated gateway, which 
opened into a grass-grown carriage drive. 

“Here we are,” said the hermit ; “this is 
the end of our journey to-day,” and so saying 
he leaped from the dog-cart with far more 
vigour than might have been expected of a 
man with a beard so white. 

Isaac kept his seat a moment in surprise. 
He thought there must be some mistake. 

“Why, this is Hazelcroft!” said he ; “the 
very place we have been talking about.” 

“‘ All right,” said the hermit ; “didn’t I tell 
you? Never mind, I’ll explain.” 

A man who had charge of the hall—it was 
otherwise without a tenant—came forward 
and took the dog-cart round to the stables. 
The hermit and Isaac strolled along the 
gravel road, between well-grown trees, which 
grew thickly on either side, and whose leaves 
were just beginning to don their autumn 
apparel of brown and red and gold. 

“TI didn’t tell you,” said the hermit in 
explanation, “that I am distantly connected 
with the Wainwright family. I knew Silas 
Wainwright, and was still better acquainted 
with his poor widow, to whom this estate 
belonged, and who, as you know, has lately 
died. ‘The old Squire’s hands are very full, 
what with county business and one thing 
or another. His eldest son, you know, is 
abroad, and so he asked me to come and 
look at the old place, and see what repairs 
are necessary before he can advertise for a 
tenant." Of course, you know it is now his 
property ; and, like yourself, I don’t think 
Daniel Grimrod is ever likely to get posses- 
sion of it, either for himself, his niece Mar- 
garet, or anybody else. Ha, ha, ha! an old 
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simpleton! To be led by the nose by Gabriel; any amount of money on it that may be 


Grubb!” | required. Money, really, is no object; but 


Isaac had never seen Hazelcroft before, | only on condition that the dear old place is. 


and there was much about its quaint archi-| dealt with tenderly and lovingly, so that when 
tecture, its old-fashioned angles, gables, and completed, it shall be the Hazelcroft of thirty 
general appearance which would at any time | years ago, when I——halloo! do you see 
have interested him; but its connection) that squirrel, Isaac?” 

with Maggie Braithwaite, however slight and} But the squirrel, if it was ever there, had 
shadowy now, made him still more observant. | disappeared in the spacious beech-tree, whose 
It was a fine old place, and with a quick and| grand old trunk stood sentry in a corner, 
cultured eye and taste he soon perceived| and whose stately branches waved as they 
what a charming spot it might become. It} had waved for fifty years above the moss- 














was in a sadly desolate condition, and the 
hermit remarked, as he stood in front of its 
portals— 

‘“‘I’m afraid it will be hard work to repair 
it so that it shall be what zt was, Isaac. What 
do you think ?” 


else. I would undertake, though I am no 
architect, to handle it so tenderly that not 
one mellow mark of the former time shall 
be lost; only that it shall be made more 


beautiful than ever. But it would require, 


money.” 
“TI happen to know,” said the hermit, 
“that it is its owner’s intention to spend, 


| clad roof of Hazelcroft. The hermit stood 
|a few moments in thoughtful silence, his 
eyes fixed with a far-away look upon the 


| boughs, thick with beech-nuts ; a sigh, long, 
| deep-drawn broke from him before ever he 

“Tt would be sacrilege and vassal? | 
said Isaac, warmly, “to make it anything | 


Was aware. 

They walked through the house together, 
making notes as they went. Some hours 
were so spent, and then the dog-cart was 
brought round, and they returned with due 
speed to Bramley Dale. In the hermitage 
that night the plans were drawn, the scheme 
of renovation completed, and to Isaac New- 
bold was entrusted the task of preparing 
Hazelcroft for a new tenant. Who would it 
be? 
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GATHERINGS. 


ACCORDING to recently published statistics we learn | 
that there are more than 13,000,000 letters and post- | 
cards daily posted in the world: 3,418,000,000 are 
annually distributed in Europe, 1,246,000,000 in 
America, 76,000,000 in Asia, 30,000,000 in Australia, | 
and 11,000,000 in Africa. | 


INCREDULITY.— A _ vessel called the 7%etis was 
cruising in the Mediterranean in search of a shoal or 
bank, or something of that kind, said to exist beneath 
the treacherous waters. The captain, after he had 
adopted all the means he thought necessary having 
failed, abandoned the enterprise, declaring that the 
‘*reported danger was all a dream.” An officer on 
board formed a different judgment, went out by him- 
self on an expedition afterwards into the very same 
latitude and longitude, and there discovered a reef of | 
rocks, which he reported at the Admiralty, and it was | 
inserted in the charts, the discoverer being rewarded 
with a high appointment. The intelligence came to 
the captain’s ears; he would not believe in the dis- | 
covery. He was a shrewd, clever, practical man, but 








T have the keel of the 7efzs under me in those waters 
again, if I don’t carry her clean over where the chart 
marks a rock, call mea liar and no seaman.” Two 
years after he was conveying, in the same vessel, the 
British ambassador to Naples. One windy night he 
and the master were examining the chart on deck by 
the light of the lantern, when the latter pointed out 
the sunken rock on the map. ‘‘ What!” exclaimed 
the old seaman, “is this invention to meet me in the 
teeth again? No; I swore I would sail over that 
spot the first chance I had, and [ll do it.” He went 
down into the cabin, merrily related the story to the 
company, and said, ‘‘ Within five minutes we shall 
have passed the spot.” There was a pause. Then 
taking out his watch, he said, “Oh! the time is past ; 
we have gone over the wonderful reef!” But pre- 
sently a grating touch was felt on the ship’s keel, 
then a sudden shock, a tremendous crash—the ship 
had foundered. Through great exertions most of the 
crew were saved, but the captain would not survive 


his own mad temerity, and the last seen of him was 


his white figure, bareheaded, and in his shirt, from the 


unscientific, incredulous, and obstinate. ‘The whole | dark hull of the 7%efis, as the foam burst round the 


thing is a falsehood,” he exclaimed, adding, ‘‘if ever | bows and stern. 


He perished a victim of unbelief. 
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SELF-WILL is so ardent and active, that it will break 
a world to pieces to make a stool to sit on.—Cecid. 


EVERY man is a missionary now and for ever, for 
good or for evil, whether he intends or designs it or 
not. He may be a blot, radiating his dark influence 
‘outwards to the very circumference of society ; or he 
may be a blessing, speaking bendiction over the length 
and breath of the world ; but a blank he cannot be. 
There are no moral blanks; there are no neutral 
characters. Weare either the sower that sows and 
corrupts, or the light that splendidly illuminates, and 
the salt that silently operates ; but being dead or alive, 
every man speaks.—Chalmers. 


IMPORTANCE OF Forest TREES.—Our American 
cousins are beginning to find that they have laid the 
‘axe to the roots of the trees with too unsparing a hand; 
that their vast forests are disappearing, and that, with- 
out a great change, they are sure to suffer no little 
loss by-and-by from their recklessness. Some time 
ago they acted as if their forests would last for ever. 
It is estimated that eight millions of acres are cleared 
every year, and that in the ten years previous to 1876, 
twelve millions of acres were burned over, simply to 
clear the land, involving a wholesale destruction of 
timber almost amounting to a crime. A writer in 
**Harper’s Magazine,’ for April, warns his fellow- 
citizens of the Great Republic what the consequences 
will be, if, in the spirit of the saying, ‘‘ After us the 
deluge,” they continue to cut down trees without 
‘planting young ones, and counsels them to learn 
wisdom from the change which has passed upon 
some countries in the Old World, as the result of this 
selfish and insane policy. There is another light in 
which this subject must be looked at, that of the 
relation of forests to climate, the water supply and 
distribution, with their influence on the soil, etc., on 
which, without entering at large, he descants in a very 
interesting manner. 


NEWSPAPERS do not appear to have sprung up in 
England as early as on the Continent. One has been 
found printed at Ratisbon in 1528, and another 
printed at Vienna in 1524, this last being the oldest 
known. For a long time it was believed that we had 
in the great National Library at the British Museum, 
.a real English newspaper, printed in 1588, for among 
the Sloane MSS,., there is a volume professing to be 
Nos. 50, 51, and 54 of the Zxglish Mercurie for that 
year, containing particulars of the Spanish Armada, 
a subject of absorbing interest at that time. They 
seem to have been brought to light, as if they had 
been been buried for two hundred years, toward the 
close of the last centuary. The spelling and style 
altogether are Elizabethan : they were confidently 
believed to be genuine, and many Englishmen were 
naturally proud of these copies of our first newspaper. 
This complacency, however, was doomed to be 
cruelly dispelled. About the year 1836, Mr. Watts, 
assistant-librarian, began to examine these sheets 
critically, and in the end he demonstrated to every 
one’s satisfaction that, instead of having been printed 
in 1588, they were printed about 1788. He thought 
there was good reason for believing them to be the 
work of Philip Yorke, the second Earl of Hardwicke; 
but what motives led him to perpetrate such a hoax, 
will probably never be known. It is possible that 
some one else was the author, but that the public had 
-been deceived there can be no doubt. 





LET inventive men consider whether the secret of 
this universe, and of man’s life there, does, after all 
consist as we rashly fancy it, in making money. 
There is one God, just, supreme, almighty, but is 
Mammon the name of Him? . . The only 
happiness a brave man ever troubled himself with 
asking much about, was happiness enough to get his 
work done; not “I can’t eat,” but “I can’t work.” 
That was the burden of all wise complaining among 
men. It is after all the one unhappiness of man that 
he cannot work, that he cannot get his destiny, as a 
man, fulfilled. . . . . All work is noble: work 
is alone noble. And in like manner too all dignity is 
painful ;: a life of ease isnot foranyman. . . . A 
man has other obligations laid on him in God’s 
universe than the payment of cash.—Car/y/e. 


Mr. HunNT KNIGHT in his “ Fourth Estate” gives 
England credit for having a newspaper more than 
250 years ago. There is, he says, no reason to doubt 
that the puny ancestor of the myriads of broadsheets 
of our time was published in 1622, and that the most 
prominent of the seven ingenious speculators who 
offered the novelty to the world was Nathanael 
Butter. The earliest sheet bears the date of May 23rd, 
1622. The name was the Weekly News ; but how 
long it lived is unknown. After a time others 
appeared ; but though a long list might be furnished 
of newspapers that have flourished for more than 
a century-and-a-half, we have no newspaper that 
has lived for two hundred years. It is very 
different with our continental neighbours : so long ago 
as January 8th, 1856, Ze Haarlem Courant com- 
pleted its 200th year ; its first number having appeared 
on the 8th January, 1656, under the title of De 
Weekelyeke Courant van Europa, it contained only two 
small folio pages of news. On January Ist, 1860, 
the Leipsic Gazette also celebrated its 200th year. 


STRANGE CHURCH BEQUESTS.—On the 17th 
April, 1725, John Rudge bequeathed to the parish of 
Trysull, in Staffordshire, twenty shillings a year, that 
a poor man might be employed to go about the church 
during the sermon and keep the people awake ; also 
to keep dogs out of church. A bequest by Richard 
Dovey, of Farmcote, dated in 1659, had in view the 
payment of eight shillings annually to a poor man, for 
the performance of the same duties in the church of 
Claverley, Shropshire. In the parishes of Chislet, in 
Kent, and Peter Church, Herefordshire, there are 
similar provisions for the exclusion of dogs from 
church, and at Wolverhampton, there is one of five 
shillings for keeping boys quiet in time of service. 
At Acton Church, in Cheshire, about five-and-twenty 
years ago, one of the churchwardens or the apparitor 
used to go round during the service with 4 long wand 
in his hand, and if any of the congregation were 
asleep, they were instantly awoke by a tap on the 
head. At Dunchurch there was a similar custom; a 
person bearing a stout wand, but shaped like an hay- 
fork at the end, stepped stealthily up and down the 
nave and aisles, and whenever he saw anyone asleep, 
he touched him so effectually that the spell was 
broken ; this being sometimes done by fitting the fork 
to the nape of the neck. We read of the beadle in 
another church going round during service, carrying a 
long staff, and one end of which was a fox’s brush, and. 
at the other a knob; with the former he gently tickled 
the faces of the female sleepers, while on the heads of 
their male compeers he bestowed, with the knob, a 
sensible rap.— Book of Days. 
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USEFUL MANUALS ‘FOR ALL. 













‘The Housewife’s Friend and Family Help, post 
free, One Shilling. 


of Children’s Ailments, and how to treat them, post 

ul free, One Shilling. 

; The oe Road to learn French, post free, One 
y “The ~ infallible Ready Reckoner, post free, One 
h ili 
s The Fa rate Pudding Book, post free, One Shilling. 





‘The Guide to Double Entry Book-keeping, post 
free, Sixpence. 

L The Servant’s Companion, post’ free, Sixpence. 

The New Family Receipt Book, post free, Sixpence. 

‘The Domestic Gardener’s Assistant, 
Sixpence. 


post free, 


‘Self-tutor for Banjo, post free, Sixpence. 
Can be sent Post free, by forwarding stamps for the amount named, to . 


SMART & ALLEN, London See wae Paternester Row, London. 





Modern Guide to Cookery and Carving, | post 


free, Sixpence. 
The complete Cattle Keeper, post free, Sixpence. 
Confectionery, whole Art of, post free, Sixpence. 
















i+ 0 for the Pianoforte, post free, One 
Min 

instructor rier Ballad Singing, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Violin, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Flute, post free, One Shilling, 
Self-tutor for Harmonium, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Cornet, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Concertina, post free, Sixpence. 





. quality, 27in. wide, Pye per yard, 
, 99 2/2 9 

Cc ” ” 2/9 

D a soft and velvet- like, 3/3 yard. 

£ és extra-stout for Boys, 1/8 per yard. 

F 2 Men, 31in. wide, 2/2 per yard. 

G be 27in. ” wide, 1/1} per yard, all wool, for 

Bathing Dresses, &c. 





POPHAM, RADFORD & CO., 
15, & 16, EAST STREET, PLYMOUTH. 


J 37, 38, BEDFORD STREET; 14, 


ORIGINAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE. 


The strongest fabric manufactured for Boys, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Children; 
will wash well, and is not hurt by Sea Water. 


| 






H Coating Quality and Yachting Suits, 54in, . wide, 
‘aii per yard. 
| do. do, G2» ,, 


= 
K do, do. Tj- 
L. For Ladies’ Winter, and Gents’ Srmmncs: Fully 7/9 yd. 
All Parcels over 2O/- carriage paid to London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Dublin, &e. 
Patterns post-free. : 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, 
and VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE .STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS sang 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 
They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. rid., 
wc a hl ea 
? » Or accorain: oO size, to 
At pate Sheet, 'N ORWI ICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
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strengthening, beautif 








Whiskers, or Mcanen 





 OL:DRIDGES) 


: Tailors’ 
Rete SUCCESS. —The best andonly ' al ors 
certain remedy ever discovered rte! the Hate » 
ing or restoring the Hair, 
‘eae es 21 |Labour Agency 
Whishers, ot Moustaches, and preventing stem] HLADOUP MBCNCY, 
Katies ecm il), 
ran ado! or Children’s ¢ 
Ladies’ Hair it is evke@ratlius and unrivaled, : EWINGTON: 
CAUSEWAY. 







be sent free by return of post. 


BEST HOUSE FOR 
JUVENILE CLOTHING, 

















BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment that BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this- 
head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 
which may be produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 


every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuésine. 


It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 


for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes ; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 


fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptaole at any meal. 


Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 


about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts may be added just two hints : 
1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 


re-warmed when about to be served. 


2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 





Use only tts i 











S. & A. HARRBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS) 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 


For Boots and Shoes, 
Requires no Brushing. 





To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 





EIGHT. PRIZE ‘MEDALS. 

















EIGHT. PRIZE'} MEDALS: 











RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THI 
VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 
PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 

QS., 12S., 248., 35S. per dozen. 
MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 
38. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., ros. 6d. per pair. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, SPOONS, 
Forks, CruEtT STANDs, &c. 


FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 


71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 


er cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 
P 4 I 





DARLOW’S 
MAGNETINE 


BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS) KNEE-CAPS, &c., &c. 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Gout, RuEeuMaTisM, GENERAL Desitity, INDIGESTION, 
Scfatica, LumsaGco, Broncuitis, Liver, 

LunG, AND CuEest COMPLAINTS. 


Gentlemen’s ones. | Descriptive | Ladies’ salts. 


Pamphiet 


25/- each. POST FREE. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 














BCONOMICAL, 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE. 
BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Our 10/9 Kid Button Boot, or Side Springs, sent 
Carriage Free on receipt of remittance, with size. 
Usual price for these Goods, 14/6. 


WILSON & SON, 
EsTABLISHED 70 YEARS, 
79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. 
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